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Eustace shaken by some recent events. Circular 
1371 was undoubtedly a mistake, but a mistake 
much more of manner than of matter. The block- 
grant proposal is bright and the more it is dis- 
cussed the more it will commend itself to the 
public. The Board of Education’s business is to 
lay down general lines of educational policy and 
io survey the carrying out of this policy by local 
independent authorities as a whole. It is not the 
business of the Board to interfere in details of 
administration. A true block-grant system will 
enable the Board to act on these lines, which the 
percentage system now in force prevents. 


A KEEN MINISTER 


Lord Eustace Percy is an enthusiast for educa- 
tion—let those who do not know him scream as 
they may—and is extremely keen on his work. 
He is not at all inclined to be reactionary—indeed 
some of his fellow-Conservatives regard him as 
‘** dangerous.”’ In a different sense the word may 
apply to him, as to most ambitious and capable 
young men, but at any rate it is already clear that, 
as president of the Board, he will stand out in 
honourable contrast to the steady-going nonentities 
that have usually sat in that seat. The tone of 
the Opposition in this debate was petty. They 
thought they saw a chance of damaging the 
Government and missed it. They dwelt on the 
block-grant, which the country when it under- 
stands it will approve, and omitted other points 
on which they might have made a case. 


THE LOCARNO SPIRIT ”’ 


We were wrong to suggest last week that 
the Locarno spirit was ‘‘ almost dead”’: 
we should have omitted the ‘‘ almost.’’ Mus- 
solini’s extraordinary attack on the Germans 
over the Southern Tyrol scandal, the French 
refusal to admit that Germany’s disarmament 
implies any obligation on the part of other coun- 
tries to reduce their armaments, and the intrigues 
that are now in progress to make Poland and 
Spain Permanent Members of the League of 
Nations Council, are only three of many proofs 
that, however ‘sincere Sir Austen Chamberlain 
may be in his efforts to make a better world, 
some of his Locarno colleagues are fully detez- 
mined that the world shall be worse rather than 
better. They had to consent to the admission of 
Germany as a Member of the League, but they 
are now sparing no effort so to weaken that 
organization that German Membership shall be a 
matter of very little importance. 


OVERCROWDING 


The Polish intrigue, for example, may end 
disastrously for the League. At present the 
League Council consists of four Permanent Mem- 
bers and of six other countries, elected year by 
year by the Assembly. This arrangement is 
designed to give the Great Powers a position in 
accordance with their strength and their respon- 
sibilities. Germany, as a Great Power, has 
obvious claims to a permanent seat, just as the 
United States and Russia would have were they 
to join the League, but no claim from any other 
country can be justified, since the non-Permanent 
Members would then demand a compensating 
increase in their number and the Council would 


become so unwieldy that it would be impossible 
for it to take rapid action. But Poland, Spain 
and Brazil are now all clamouring for permanent 
seats, and it is to be noted that they are all either 
Allies of France or are at present represented on 
the Council by their Ambassadors or Ministers jn 
Paris. If the French were to have their way, Ger. 
many’s Membership of the Council would be 
rendered unimportant by granting similar privi. 
leges to three other Latin friends of France. 


THE CASE OF POLAND 
Even as things stand at present, the only States 


~which can act independently in the Council are 


Japan—although her representative there is also 
Japanese Ambassador in Paris—Sweden and Great 
Britain. This fact has frequently held up League 
action in the past—at the time of the Corfu dis. 
pute, for example. Spain has been a useful Mem. 
ber of the Council, and it is rumoured—surely in. 
correctly ?—that Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
promised to support the Spanish claim. But if 
an exception be made in favour of Spain one will 
also have to be made in favour of Poland, and 
although the Poles have many qualities an under. 
standing of international co-operation is not one 
of them. Warsaw’s policy in the past, in fact, 
has been so nationalist that political difficulties 
are more likely to arise over Poland than over 
almost any other country, and this fact makes it 
all the more important for the Council to keep its 
hands free. In any dispute involving Poland 
Count Skrzynski would have full opportunity of 
defending his country, but the manner in which 
the Poles are now intriguing to obtain a permanent 
seat shows only too plainly that they are still far 
from deserving it. 


GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 


Germany has at last sent in her application for 
membership of the League, and the _ special 
Assembly to deal with this application will prob- 
ably meet on March 10. As this day draws nearer 
the attitude of the French Press becomes more and 
more cynical. ‘‘ It is now too late to prevent 
German admission,’ says the Action Frangaise, 
‘** and all we can now do is to search for pallia- 
tives.’’ One of these palliatives is the postpone- 
ment of the Preparatory Disarmament Commis. 
sion. M. Briand is as anxious now as ever he 
was to make real peace with Berlin, but we doubt 
whether he is strong enough to resist the power 
of a corrupt and alarmist Press. The arguments 
of the Temps and other papers, that it is not safe 
for France to reduce her army by one battalion 
until Germany has carried out every detail of the 
disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaty, are 
cynical almost beyond belief. Germany is now so 
weak that even Italy dares to threaten her. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA 


There is an adage about the ostrich which may 
not be zoologically justified but is useful 
in referring to our relations with Russia. The 
Swiss apparently are as determined as ever to have 
nothing to do with Bolshevism; but Switzerland 
does not depend so much upon foreign trade as 
we do, and other countries are hastening to obtain 
concessions which would be extremely useful to us. 
At the special Conference of the Little Entente, 
now being held at Temesvar, Czechoslovakia 1s 
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doing everything she can to persuade Rumania 
and Jugoslavia to place themselves on a friendly 
footing with Russia; big German firms have been 

anted important nitrate and other concessions; 
and negotiations between Paris and Moscow which 
are about to begin may quite possibly lead to a 
recognition by Russia of a considerable propor- 
tion of her pre-war debts to France. There is 
another adage worth remembering in this con- 
nexion: ‘* First come, first served.”’ 


THE BATTLE OF THE FRANC 


M. Briand has given the Chamber every oppor- 
tunity to make up its mind as to the best methods 
of balancing the French Budget, but at last his 

tience has been exhausted and he has threatened 
to resign unless the Finance Bill is ready to send 
on to the Senate within the next few days. Of 
this there 1s, unfortunately, very little hope, since 
the Deputies are not likely to finish their party 
bickerings for well over a week, and there is, there- 
fore, quite a probability that M. Briand will have 
toask for a vote of confidence in his Government. 
It is by no means certain that this vote will 
be granted to him, since his Finance Minister 
becomes more and more unpopular; but every 
friend of France will hope that the Chamber will 
realize no financial legislation could be so damag- 
ing to French prestige abroad as yet another 
prolonged political crisis. 


COAL FORECASTS 

The forecasts that have been published this week 
of the findings of the Coal Commission are proba- 
bly not very wide of the mark. That nationaliza- 
tion will be rejected and the State ownership of 
royalties approved has for some time been taken 
for granted. Again, it seems certain that the sub- 
sidy will have to be continued over what must prove 
a lengthy period of readjustment. The grouping 
of collieries that are paying, or that might be made 
to pay, and the resolute closing down of those that 
have ceased to be worth working, is doubtless also 
among the recommendations of the Commission. 
But there can be no free economic future before 
the industry unless the hours and wages are 
arranged district by district by agreement between 
owners and miners and on the basis of an accept- 
able national standard. That is the real crux of 
the position. 


THE ROAD FUND 


Lord Derby found himself in an awkward situa- 
tion on Tuesday when, as the chairman of a 
luncheon party got up to protest against the 
raid upon the Road Fund, his convictions forced 
him to make a speech not only defending but 
advocating it. Or rather the situation would have 
been awkward for any man less robustly straight- 
forward and for any audience less appreciative of 
honesty and humour. Lord Derby stated his case 
with his usual vigorous common-sense. It was 
absurd to regard political pledges, given in good 
faith but under very different conditions from 
those of to-day, as binding for all time. It was 
equally absurd to argue that the proceeds of an 
unexpectedly lucrative tax were to be earmarked 
for one particular purpose in perpetuity and could 
not be drawn upon, even at a time of the utmost 
financial stringency, for the general benefit of the 


State. Roads are important, but the pressure of 
taxation is more so; and it is sound policy at the 
moment to spend on our highways no more than 
will keep them in good repair and to devote the 
surplus to wider ends. 


THE INDIAN NAVY 

The decision to revive the Indian Navy, which 
existed under that name for nearly half of Queen 
Victoria’s reign and has survived as the Royal 
Indian Marine, is merely part of the policy of 
supplying India with the trappings of the 
‘* Dominion status ’’ for which her Nationalists 
clamour. There is no source from which Indian 
naval officers can be recruited, and there is no 
prospect of the Indian Navy becoming a serious 
factor in defence. But we cannot dismiss the 
scheme with the remark that if Indians like to pay 
for ‘* Dominion status ’’ in this way that is wholly 
their concern. The project will almost certainly 
result in a demand for the abolition of the 
4 100,000 a year that India pays towards the up- 
keep of the East Indies squadron. What is even 
more important, it will put a new obstacle in the 
path along which the Empire should move towards 
a system of reciprocal defence east of Suez. 


THE F.B.I. AND FILMS 


The Federation of British Industries has now 
made public the terms of its draft Bill for the 
protection of British films. It is a rather more 
drastic measure than was expected; the quota of 
British films being fixed, eventually, at 3 ft. to 
every 5 ft. of foreign, and exhibitors being 
required to show, at the end of the transitional 
period, 47} per cent. of British to 52} per cent. of 
foreign pictures. The Bill has had a mixed 
reception, and the Government, as represented by 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, is understood to prefer 
a voluntary to a compulsory quota. But the more 
we study the film situation the clearer does it 
become that no scheme will satisfy everyone, and 
that immediate action, with even an imperfect 
instrument, is much more likely to save the British 
film industry than any better but belated measure. 
The foreigner has been warned that protective 
schemes are in the air; he is losing no time in 
strengthening his hold on the British market; and 
it would be wise to shelter British film enterprise 
at once. After all, the system now adopted need 
not be permanent. 


THE DUTIES OF CORONERS 


A distressing case in which a woman poisoned 
herself and. her two sons has shown once more the 
growing tendency on the part of coroners to abuse 
their powers. The coroner’s business is to ascer- 
tain the cause of death and to investigate the 
attendant and relevant circumstances. He has no 
right to go doggitg into the private affairs of 
people who have only a remote connexion with 
the matter in hand. The pain that can be caused 
by this sort of official scandal-mongering is in- 
finite. Nor has a coroner any right to sit in moral 
judgment on witnesses against whom no suspicion 
can lie, to worm out their personal secrets, and to 
stir up prejudice against them if they hesitate to 
lay their whole life before him as an open book. 
There are far too many coroners about who regard 
themselves as combining the réles of Paul Pry and 
the Grand Inquisitor. 
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THE BELLICOSE PORTER 


“It is not the speech of an Imperialist; it is the speech of a 
madman. ... The speech might have been delivered by any 
bellicose porter at Victoria Station.”’ 


—Professor Salvemini, in an interview on Signor 
Mussolini’s speech on the Tyrol. 


HEN Signor Mussolini became Prime 

W Minister of Italy after his successful revo- 

lution in October, 1922, he was looked 
upon by a great number of Italians as the saviour 
of his country. He had been preceded in office by 
Nitti, Giolitti, Bonomi, and Facta, all four weak 
men, who did little to help their country out of 
the mire of political intrigue and corruption into 
which it had sunk after the war. Giolitti, it is 
true, had succeeded in destroying the Communist 
danger after things had become so bad that the 
workers had occupied almost all the factories of 
Northern Italy, but he was known to be as un- 
scrupulous as he was astute, and the country had 
no confidence in him. Therefore it welcomed 
Benito Mussolini and his Fascisti followers. It 
says much for the personal magnetism of “ il 
Duce ”’ that, although for upwards of two years 
those followers had been encouraged to destroy 
rather than to build, he has been able to divert so 
much of their pent-up energy into useful channels. 

We have never in this paper failed to recognize 
Mussolini’s great qualities as a leader. He saved 
his country from chaos, and that must always be 
to his credit. But a good general is not necessarily 
a good statesman, and Fascismo is essentially a 
militant movement. It must always have new 
worlds to conquer, and these new worlds can now 
only be found outside the frontiers of Italy. 
Mussolini has succeeded in making Italy safe for 
Fascismo. There is no open opposition of any 
kind to his regime. Opposition members of Parlia- 
ment are not allowed within the portals of Monte 
Citorio. Every paper critical of Fascismo has been 
suppressed. Mussolini can dismiss, without giving 
reasons for the dismissal, any Government official 
and any member of the magistracy. The property 
of any Italian living abroad who is looked upon 
as an enemy of Fascismo is to be sequestrated. 
Mussolini has kept his followers together by 
urging them to take step after step towards the 
‘“‘ Fascistisation ’’ of the State; but now that they 
have achieved all they were called upon to achieve, 
they will only remain united if they are given fresh 
tasks to do, for a movement such as Fascismo can 
never remain static. Hence all the references to 
a new Roman Empire, hence the talk of taking 
over French Colonies in Africa, and hence 
Mussolini’s speech about the Brenner Pass. 

We have recently been reproached for suggest- 
ing that Mussolini might become a danger to 
Europe. But what better justification could there 
be for this warning than his violent onslaught 
against Germany? Herr Held, the Bavarian 
Premier, was undoubtedly provoking; but if 
Mussolini knew anything at all of foreign politics 
he would know that one of the principal aims of 
the Bavarian Government is always to create diffi- 
culties for the Central Government in Berlin. 
When the Peace Treaties were drawn up the Great 
Powers were not called upon to sign Minorities 
Treaties, since it was understood that they could 
be trusted to behave with tolerance towards people 
of foreign origin who had now been placed within 


their frontiers. For some time the treatment of 
the German-speaking peoples in the Trentino and 
the Alto Adige, as the Southern Tyrol must now 
be called, was exemplary, but during the last two 
years these 200,000 Tyrolese have suffered at least 
as much as the Poles in Posen and Prussia suffered 
from Germany before the war. It is quite possible 
that the effect of some of the decrees has been 
exaggerated, but there can be no doubt that the 
treatment of the German minority in Italy has 
justifiably aroused indignation not only in Ger- 
many and Austria but also in other countries of 
Europe. The comments in some of the German 
papers have been naturally, if foolishly, severe, 
but they can in no way justify Signor Mussolini’s 
violent attack on the German Government. Herr 
Stresemann, in a moderate and surprisingly digni- 
fied reply, pointed out that the German Govern. 
ment ‘‘ could request the Press to show more 
reserve in these matters, but that it did not possess 
the means of influencing it which were so readily 
available in Rome.”’ 


With the text of Signor Mussolini’s speech we 
need not deal here, except to point out how closely 
it resembles some of the more indiscreet speeches 
of the ex-Kaiser. At one moment, for example, 
he declared that the Brenner frontier ‘‘ is a frontier 
fixed by the unerring hand of God,’’ and at the 
next he threatened to change it by carrying the 
tricolour beyond it. Such threats as he used 
would in 1914 quite possibly have led to a war, 
and in 1926 they are all the more inexcusable 
because we have the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Agreements of Locarno, both 
designed to enable countries to settle their disputes 
by peaceful discussion round a conference table. 
Had Herr Stresemann spoken in a similar vein, 
Germans and Italians might already be fighting 
on the strip of Austrian territory that divides them; 
but, fortunately for European peace, Herr Strese- 
mann confined himself to reminding ‘‘ il Duce” 
how inconsistent his words were with the spirit of 
the League of Nations. 


Still more serious than Mussolini’s speech is the 
effect it has had in his country. We read that 
hundreds of telegrams of congratulation are being 
sent to him, and the headlines of the Impere— 
‘* The Brenner is no longer a goal; it is a starting- 
point ’’—will have been read with exultation in a 
country already excited by its leader’s announce 
ment that this year is to be the ‘‘ Napoleonic year 
of Fascismo.’’ In Germany the speech was taken 
calmly because it was considered to be the speech 
of a very sick man, but in Italy each syllable of it 
is a call to war. Who can now pretend that 
Mussolini is not a menace to the peace of Europe? 


France is delighted that the hostility of Fascismo, 
hitherto concentrated against her and her colonial 
possessions in Africa, has now been diverted to 
Germany. Germany is disarmed and has few 
friends, but even so another such attack by the 
Italian Prime Minister would probably be brought 
before the League of Nations; and the League 
of Nations of to-morrow will bear very little 
resemblance to the League of Nations Italy 
attempted to flout at the time of the Corfu crisis. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, for example, worked 
steadily from the moment he came into office to 
bring about the Locarno Agreements, and such 
violent speeches so endanger these Agreements 
that this country cannot listen to them unmoved. 


13 
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THE EDUCATED FAILURE 


HERE appeared the other day in a 
[aaa paper a long letter from a correspondent 

who, having spent some years in trying to 
help the highly educated unemployed, and being 
jn some sort an authority on cultured failures, 
sounded a note of despair which could not be dis- 
regarded. According to this writer, we have now, 
since the war, the amplest evidence that what he 
called book-learning is useless, is even harmful, 
unless accompanied by character. An excellent 
peroration. But, before the applause breaks out, 
we would remark in a small voice from the back 
of the audience that character always accompanies 
it, A knowledge of anything beyond what is ham- 
mered into a boy before he is fourteen and what 
is picked up from newspapers argues some 
character. No man was ever, in any serious 
sense, a mathematician, a linguist, a scholar of 
any kind without considerable ambition, curiosity, 
persistence, self-denial. No doubt, every art has 
had a Haydon or two, and among scholars there 
are those who are buoyed up by a fantastic, utterly 
groundless belief in their supreme value, which 
posterity shall eventually recognize. But at 
least nine-tenths of those who give themselves, 
professionally or in their leisure, to the things of 
the mind are pretty well aware, before they are 
forty, that either by the worldly standard or their 
own they are failures, and that posterity will not 
so much as know they existed. Yet they hold to 
their grammarian’s job, without the prospect of 
posthumous reward, or to whatever else they have 
undertaken, and are not uncheerful about it. If 
a navvy had before him work as unending as the 
scholar’s, or a business man knew he would fail 
as often as the average man of letters knows he 
will, the one would down tools and the other quit 
business. 

The antithesis between culture and character is 
the silliest and most vulgar thing that has been 
produced in public this very long while. Acquisi- 
tiveness is not character ; readiness to trample down 
one’s neighbour is not character; and in a world 
that is not wholly material, the wholly practical 
man is, on any reasonable view, a very unpractical 
creature. Failures are common enough among all 
classes and types of human beings, and if we are 
to institute comparisons it is only proper that we 
should take account of assets as well as losses. The 
half-educated he-man whom we are invited to 
admire, when he fails, has either no assets or none 
that will not pass out of his possession: the 
highly educated man, living the life of the mind, 
over whom we are told to wag a pitying head, 
when he fails, is left with at least his mental furni- 
ture. In equity, perhaps, it should not be so. In 
atruly civilized country, it may be, the creditors 
of a scholar or artist would insist on taking over 
his laboriously acquired and rare knowledge of, 
say, the writers of the Latin decadence, or his 
knack of Greek verse, or his intelligent apprecia- 
tion of baroque art, or his trick of apt quotation. 
But we have not arrived at that stage yet, and if 
we ever do, the conditions will be such that 
scholars and artists will fail much less seldom. 
Meanwhile, and it is one of the most encouraging 
facts in the present situation, whatever the third- 
tate business man may say, the chief leaders of 
industry and trade are increasingly alive to the 
value, even in hard business, of the educated man. 


More and more of the wisest of the great employers 
demand that the recruits they accept shall be 
young men who have “ wasted ’’ some years in 
learning things useless in a certain sense but con- 
ducive to discrimination, balance, proportion. 
They know, if the expert on failures does not, that 
it is more important to secure an assistant with a 
trained mind than an assistant with what, at that 
stage, can only be a smattering of technical or 
trade knowledge; and they know that the man 
who has had the grit to learn one thing thoroughly 
will have it in him to learn another, no matter 
how remote from his original study. 

More than that, we have had lately the spectacle 
of the Prime Minister, himself formerly a business 
man, and in several respects as plain an English- 
man as can be found, a man, too, universally 
admired for solidity and worth of character. 
testifying with sober eloquence to the value which 
classical studies have for the statesman. Well, it 
will be said, the argument was never that character 
could not survive non-commercial education, but 
only that culture without character was ruinous 
and the explanation of the really large number of 
highly educated men who are to-day unemployed 
or employed on work and at wages wholly incon- 
gruous. ‘The real trouble, however, as becomes 
evident when the expert on failures gets down to 
definite instan +s, is not that many highly educated 
men are inferior in character to the poorly 
educated, but tl :t too many of them are thrust, 
by their own errors of judgment early in life or 
by the workings of our social system, into posi- 
tions where their type of character does not get 
its full opportunity. There is really no such thing 
as being practical in all respects; this man is 
practical in money-making, that one in teaching, 
a third, it may be, in some art. So also there is 
no such thing as a gift for leadership in all 
matters. What the expert on failures is dealing 
with, though he does not realize it, is not so much 
failures as misfits. The wife of a great Victorian 
Statesman said her husband had immense moral 
but no physical courage: ‘‘ When he is having a 
shower-bath, it is I who have to pull the string 
and start the shower for him.’’ Disraeli, in short, 
lacked character in the bathroom, but nowhere else. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


UCH has been made of the alleged flirtation be 
M tween the Socialist ex-Chancellor of the 

Exchequer and the nominal leader of the 
Liberal Party. But in the opinion of one who watched 
closely the incident upon which this allegation is based, 
there was no gladness at all in the cold grey eyes of 
Mr. Snowden when he turned them in the direction of 
the depleted Liberal benches. There was less joy than 
malice in that glance. Mr. Snowden probably thought 
that even the qualified blessing of the High Priest of 
Socialism would do more than anything to damn in 
the opinion of his genuine Liberal supporters the land 
proposals of Mr. Lloyd George. If there is to be any 
co-operation between these two political pundits the 
venture will not be made in so public or so romantic a 
manner. There is nothing flirtatious about Mr. 
Snowden, although Mr. Lloyd George is, politically, a 


born flirt. 
* 


* * 


Although we are still in the very early days of the 
Session, Mr. Lloyd George has already spoken twice. 
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His second appearance was more successful than his 
first, but those who believe that he is likely to regain 
any of his lost political credit in the near future have 
little upon which to congratulate themselves in either 
performance. No greater misfortune could have be- 
fallen Mr. Lloyd George than the necessity, under 
which he now constantly labours, of having to struggle 
against and be contrasted with Mr. Baldwin. The dif- 
ference between the two men is so apparent that the 
most short-sighted spectator cannot fail to perceive it. 
One is a practised orator, the other never attempts 
oratory. One obviously enjoys speaking as any artist 
must enjoy the exercise of his craft, the other speaks 
as though it were a painful necessity, a performance 
which he is apologetic for inflicting upon his audience ; 
one has complete command of every inflection of an at- 
tractive voice which he constantly varies, and of every 
gesture with which each sentence is accompanied, the 
other has a harsh voice, a monotonous delivery, no 
gestures at all and an unfortunate facial mannerism— 
in a word one has all the tricks of the trade while the 
other has none of them; and yet the orator, the artist, 
the trickster appears as feeble, as flimsy and as in- 
effectual in comparison with his less skilful opponent as 
the best and most powerful artificial light appears when 
it is turned on in broad daylight. 


* 
* * 


On Monday evening the Labour Party were given an 
opportunity of raising the case of certain miners who 
are out of employment in Yorkshire. How much the 
intrinsic merits of the case, and how much its possible 
effect on the by-election at Darlington, weighed with 
those who brought it forward, it would be impossible 
to say, but the case as stated was dealt with, and very 
effectively dealt with, by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. If 
Mr. C iamberlain has a fault it is that he is almost too 
competent. His complete grasp of his subject, his 
unruffled composure, and his unfailingly successful and 
usually unanswera ‘le replies to criticism, are impres- 
sive to his friends but must occasionally prove exasper- 
ating to his enemies. He left an angry and turbulent 
Opposition when he sat down on Monday night, and 
there were cries for a speech from the Prime Minister. 
‘* You needn’t shout at me,” was Mr. Baldwin’s calm 
and characteristic introduction to a: utterly unprepared 
discourse of some twenty minutes which left the 
Opposition as peaceful as they had been stormy when 
he started. There is no doubt that as a promoter of 
peace and a generator of good will the Prime Minister 
has not, and has probably never had, an equal. But 
no Prime Minister can expect to go through his whole 
term of office by successfully pouring oil upon the 
waters, and it remains to be seen whether, when battle 
becomes unavoidable, Mr. Baldwin can lead a charge 
as brilliantly as he can quell a riot. 


* 
* * 


For anyone who was not an educational expert the 
debate upon Lord Eustace Percy’s proposals was 
merely a dreary and at times incomprehensible re-hash 
of the similar debate which took place before Christ- 
mas. Perhaps it will be chiefly memorable as the 
occasion of the last performance of the ex-Minister of 
Education, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. For we now learn 
that there is to be yet another defection from the 
front bench of the Liberal Party. While Sir Alfred 
Mond has discovered that the better cause is that of 
the bigger battalions, Mr. Fisher has recollected that 
he is Warden of New College, and feels compelled to 
devote more time and attention to his duties in that 
capacity. He will be a loss to the House of Commons, 
although he has not been a success in it. As a lecturer 
on even such arid topics as political economy he 
could fill the largest halls of the University with eager 
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and attentive audiences, but as a speaker on the Most 
topical of political controversies he seldom failed to 
empty the House of Commons. It is nearly ten years 
since the Welsh Wizard transferred by a stroke of 
his wand this distinguished and brilliant historian from 
the University of Leeds to the Treasury bench. Hig 
has been a peculiar experience of political life. jg 
maiden speech was delivered as a Cabinet Minister, 
and was devoted to the introduction of a measure of 
first-rate importance. There were days in the history of 
the Coalition when as the loyalest and most genuinely 
liberal of Mr. Lloyd George’s supporters he was spoken 
of as the possible successor of Lord Curzon at the 
Foreign Office. And now it is all over, and he js 
going back to the quiet library from which he was 
so unexpectedly summoned. Will he ever regret, | 
wonder, the books that he has left unread during those 
ten years and the books that he has left unwritten? 
Or will he rejoice as he walks round the garden at 
New College to reflect upon the great part that he 
has played in high affairs? 
First Crrizey 


IRELAND AND DRINK 


By SypNEY BRooKs 


NE thing I always hoped for from Home 
() Rule. It was that the Irish mind would at 

last be set free to work on Irish problems, 
In the days of British rule Irishmen wer 
never to blame for anything. Having no real 
responsibility they hardly ever came to grips with 
any concrete question of policy or administration. 
They assumed it was all the fault of the Saxon 
and that it would be sure to come right when 
Home Rule was granted. The damage thus done 
to their mental and moral fibre was incalculable 
but not, I tried to believe, incurable. If once 
Ireland were put in the position where she had to 
do things for herself and could no longer dodge 
them in a smoke-screen of rhetoric and self-pity, 
I felt pretty sure that ultimately she would face 
facts and deal with them in a rather original 
fashion. Whenever Irish ideas had been allowed 
to influence Irish legislation of the pre-war era— 
as they did, for instance, in the Wyndham Ac 
and the establishment of the Department o 
Agriculture—the results were usually successful 
and most decidedly never commonplace. One 
quite hugged the notion that when the grant of 
self-government had stripped them of their last 
excuse, forced them to confront themselves, and 
made further evasion impossible, they would set 
about handling problems of education, railway 
development, licensing, labour conditions, fiscal 
policy, the congested districts, and so on, with 
disconcerting directness and intelligence. 

Well, I have just read a Report that goes some 
way towards justifying the optimism of the old 
days. It is the Report of the Intoxicating Liquor 
Commission appointed by the Executive Council 
of the Free State to study the drink question. 
This Report has in it qualities that I can 
only, and to my huge astonishment, describe 
as statesmanlike. Drink is not the conter 
tious issue in Ireland it has often been in 


other lands, but it is none the less a pervasive 
social problem, complicated by an_ excessive 
number of licences and by the variety and com 
In other words, it is a ques 


plexity of the laws. 
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tion quite big enough to test the capacitv of the 
Irishmen of the Free State for manag: 1g their 
own affairs. If this Report may be tak.n as an 
index of their capacity in that most hazardous 
field of activity, then the final success of the Free 
State is assured. It shows throughout the 
common-sense and hard-headedness and the sound 
working human knowledge of the conditions of 
life around them that one would expect from 
Irishmen when they have no axe to grind and no 
gallery to play to. If every Irish question of the 

t hundred years had been, or could have been, 
treated with the same discernment, the same 
humorous and intimate detachment, many 
troublous passages in Irish history would have 
been avoided. 


What I particularly like in the Report is the 
statement of principles with which it opens. The 
realities of the drink question have never that I 
know of been more temperately or more succinctly 
presented. ‘‘ Temperance legislature,’’ say the 
Commissioners, ‘‘ has succeeded in the past only 
so far as the willingness of the community in- 
volved has permitted it to succeed.’” Then 
America has not existed and experimented in vain. 
It has at least taught the world this fundamental 
lesson. ‘‘ Moral evils,’’ continues the Report, 


can most effectively be combated by moral agencies. . . . The 
community can only interfere with the individual when his 
conduct interferes unpleasantly with the community. . . . The 
right to interfere with the drunkard is the right to interfere 
with a public nuisance, but this right does not entitle the law 
to prohibit or unduly restrict the satisfaction of a natural and 
legitimate appetite by reasonable and moderate men who do 
not abuse their rights. The ideal to be aimed at, therefore, 
seems to us to be a system of law which will secure good 
order and remove the abuses connected with the consumption 
of an article, the use of which may be voluntarily abandoned, 
but cannot be forcibly suppressed. It is, moreover, abundantly 
clear from all human and legislative experience that there are 
limits to the compulsory suppression of drinking, and that 
when carried beyond those limits it defeats its own object by 
tending to promote more injurious forms of excess as well 
as an evasion of the law by common consent. 
I do not know where you will find the 
essential and enduring case against Prohibition 
more effectively or more quietly put than in these 
words. 


While finding that drunkenness in Ireland, in 
town and country, during the last fifty years, and 
especially since the Great War, has sensibly 
decreased, the Commissioners are at one in think- 
ing that it could be still further reduced. They 
attach great importance to the hours at which 
public-houses should open and not less importance 
to ‘the present scale of drink taxation.” But 
they issue two warnings or reminders. The first 
is that there are limits to the safe taxation of 
spirits, and that the evidence of methylated spirit 
drinking in the towns and of poteen drinking 
in the country districts is a danger signal not to 
be disregarded. The second is that ‘‘ those who 
most strongly condemn the public-houses would 
do well to remember that in most of our Irish 
villages it is, for better or worse, the poor man’s 
club, and nearly always the only one available.”’ 
They add that, having considered the liquor laws 
of many countries, they are satisfied that in none 
of the hard drinking communities has the problem 
of drink control been so successfully handled or so 
much improvement secured as under the British 
system. In Ireland, however, the problem takes 
on a form and dimensions all its own, and the 
Commissioners in approaching it have put to 
themselves two vital questions that the advocates 


of Prohibition are apt to ignore: ‘‘ What restric- 
tions will the ordinary citizen accept as reasonable 
and what results will these restrictions produce ? ”’ 
In their conclusions on these thorny matters the 
Commissioners can find no better guide to follow 
than the British Licensing Act of nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. They favour a reduction of 
licences with a compensatory levy on the trade 
itself; ai: average of one licensed house for every 
400 people asa general standard; changes in the 
hours of opening; heavier penalties for habitual 
drunkenness; and a simplification of the licensing 
laws. On all these points, and more especially 
on the question of Sunday opening and of mixed 
trading, the Commissioners express themselves 
with the greatest shrewdness and common-sense, 
never forgetting for a moment that they are legis- 
lating not for angels but for acommunity of human 
beings with an ingrained assortment of tastes and 
propensities. Outside the cities ninety per cent. 
of the licensed premises in Ireland are shops and 
the sale of drink is carried on side by side with 
the sale of groceries. This presents some prob- 
lems of exceptional delicacy, and their treatment 
in the Report is admirable for its moderation and 
pertinence. The whole document, indeed, is not 
only highly creditable to the intelligence of its 
authors, but contains many paragraphs of endur- 
ing value in any discussion of the drink question. 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE 
By A. Durr Cooper, D.S.O., M.P. 


éé HIS is going to be an interesting session,”’ 
says Taper to Tadpole, as they stand together 
in front of the fire at the club. ‘* Very inter- 
esting,’’ replies Tadpole, in a reserved manner, which 
implies that he has private information which would 
astonish Taper and will render the session even more 
interesting than Taper expects. At the opening of 
every session during the last hundred years Taper has 
said the same thing to Tadpole and Tadpole has never 
failed to give the correct answer to the cue. The 
strained ears of journaksts, which have grown more 
ubiquitous, if not longer, with time, have invariably 
overheard these important conversations and the news- 
prints have duly reported to an interested public these 
intimate whispers of the inner political circles. 

Once again we have been promised an interesting 
session, but there is every reason to suppose that this 
session will be rather less interesting than most. To 
the student of politics and of history, every session of 
the legislature of a great Empire must be a matter of 
deep interest and of great importance; but from the 
point of view of the spectator, who has a thousand 
other claims on his attention, the interest of a session 
must depend upon either the dramatic tension of the 
conflict or upon the magnitude of the issues involved. 
The present state of political parties forbids the pos- 
sibilities of the former, and the programme adumbrated 
in the King’s Speech includes no probability of the 
latter. Economy and electricity may afford sufficient 
grounds for Parliamentary debates, but they are un- 
likely either to promote passion or even to accentuate 
divisions of opinion, while the chief scenes in the 
drama of the coal crisis will not be enacted on the floor 
of the House of Commons. The most deeply interest- 
ing political question of the time is the future fortunes 
of parties and it appears improbable that this question 
will be materially affected by anything that takes place 
within the present year. The position of the Conserva- 
tive Party, as of the Government that leads it, is at the 
present moment so secure that the solicitude of its sup- 
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porters is directed rather towards the miserable plight 
of their opponents, who are failing so lamentably to 
form an Opposition, than towards any difficulties of 
their own. Statistical experts are ready to prove that 
no Government has ever survived a year of by-elections 
with so satisfactory a record. There has been a com- 
plete collapse of the Press campaign against the Prime 
Minister, whose prestige throughout the country is in- 
creased by every utterance that he makes. Whether 
the legend that he is not a clever man—a leg'nd which 
he has humorously endeavoured to encourage—can 
survive many speeches such as that which he delivered 
to the Classical Association, remains to be seen. But 
it is certain that the British people who are suspicious 
of intellect and slow to accept heroes are taking Mr. 
Baldwin to their hearts and will finally be able to for- 
give him even for the crime of not being the fool they 
took him for. There is only one ground for anxiety 
in the position of the Conservative Party to-day. It is 
too good. The melancholy process of Nature insists 
upon the decay of strength. Human institutions have 
never shown themselves superior to the vicissitudes 
that affect other products of humanity, and of all 
human institutions a political party is the frailest and 
its fortunes ase the most ephemeral. Those of us, 
therefore, who incline towards political sepeculation 
may take it as an axiom that the popularity of the pre- 
sent Government is bound to diminish and the power 
of the Conservative Party to undergo sooner or later 
a period of decline. Some of the supporters of Govern- 
ment and party will lose the faith that now upholds 
them and the question that must puzzle the prophets is 
to whom will they transfer their allegiance. 

Correct opinion, which more often than not is 
proved wrong in the event, is inclined to assert with 
increasing confidence that the Liberal Party is dead. 
The recent defection of a distinguished member of that 
party is considered by many to have driven the last 
nail into its coffin, and the experience of by-elections 
during the last twelve months has produced nothing 
but confirmatory evidence to the same effect. In the 
face of such testimony it is perhaps unpardonable 
temerity for a Tory to uphold an heretical opinion, but 
it is surely not inconsistent with the point of view of a 
convinced Conservative to believe in the vitality of so 
old an English institution as the Liberal Party. 

Mr. Lloyd George has lately informed us that the 
decision of the Liberals to put the Labour Party into 
office in 1924 was a mistake. Whether he means that 
it was a tactical error in party politics or an unwise step 
in national statesmanship it would be interesting to 
learn; but it is undoubtedly the case that the action 
taken by the Liberal Party in that dilemma told heavily 
against them at the last election. It must have seemed 
then to the majority of voters that they had to decide 
between Conservatism and Socialism. They had no 
difficulty in arriving at a decision. But even in that 
dark hour for Liberalism over three million voters were 
true to the cause. Is there any reason to suppose that 
any of those three million stalwarts have lost their 
faith? And if we admit, as it is to be feared we must, 
that during the next three years the present Govern- 
ment, like every Government that has ever been, will 
be losing votes, is there any reason to suppose that 
those votes must necessarily flow straight from the 
Conservative to the Socialist Party? Is there a shred 
of evidence to the effect that the doctrine of Socialism 
is making any headway in the country? The contrary 
appears to be the case. Socialism, demonstrably fal- 
lacious in theory and invariably disastrous in practice, 
is rapidly becoming an entirely discredited political 
philosophy. Already it is almost impossible to induce 
a Sosialist to give you a definition of his faith, and 
quite impossible to persuade two Socialists to agree 
upon the same definition. The English people are not 
fond of political theories, especially when they are of 
foreign origin, and it may well happen that Socialism 
will ultimately prove the albatross of the Labour Party. 


In the meantime it will certainly serve to frighten 
away frem the ranks of that party the gradual floy 
of seced «s from the dominant party of the day. What. 
ever mz, be the various causes which will drive the 
faint-hearted from the fold they will, on finding them. 
selves in the wilderness, look round for the nucleus of 
another flock. At that moment the Liberal Party has 
only to be waiting there in order to swell its numbers 
with the disappointed who are ready for a change but 
as frightened as ever of the scarlet banner. 

If the Liberals want a watchword in their present 
troubles they would do well to apply for it to their owa 
leader, who on an unlucky afternoon some ten years 
ago answered a series of supplementary questions jn 
the House of Commons with the homely adage ‘* Wait 
and See.’’ The phrase was subsequently forged into 
a dagger by his own lieutenant for his destruction, 
The principle, however, which it implied, although 
doubtless inadequate for the conduct of a war, can be 
safely recommended as the wisest of policies for an 
Opposition. To wait and see does not mean to stag- 
nate—it is, on the contrary, a policy which demands 
the highest political qualities, for you cannot wait with- 
out patience, and you cannot see without vision. If 
there is anyone among the leaders or in the ranks of 
the Liberal Party to-day who possesses these qualities 
and is prepared to exercise them, he may live to find 
himself at the head of a party commanding a majority 
in the House of Commons. The difficulty of divided 
leadership is only incidental in the life of a party, but 
the adoption of a discredited political theory may prove 
catastrophic. The destiny of this country wil! at every 
crisis be decided by men and women of moderate 
opinions and no strong political convictions. It is they 
who transfer their votes and who decide the issue. A 
year ago they rallied to the Conservative Party, and 
they have not yet repented of their choice. But accord- 
cording to the law of nature, it is to be feared that the 
time must ultimately arrive when they will demand a 
change. When that time comes is it to be expected 
that they will swallow whole the indigestible philosophy 
of Karl Marx, or rather that they will look round for 
some less drastic and more English alternative ? 


OSTEOPATHY AND MEDICINE 


By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


HE House of Commons is nearly always 

| good when it is off politics, and the debate 
on osteopathy this week has made a broad 
track through the barbed wire of this subject 
which even a layman may safely walk along. 
There is no monopoly of healing in this country, 
and if a coalheaver can cure cases which the 
doctors have given up, no one can say him nay, 
provided that he does not call himself a doctor. 
Similarly, anyone may pull out teeth, but not 
everyone who can pull out teeth may call himself 
a dentist. The present system is not perfect, but 
it works fairly well both for doctors and for the 
unqualified practitioners. Neither class, however, 
is satisfied. Some doctors of whom Dr. Little is 
the spokesman want to set up a committee on 
unqualified medical practitioners, and no one who 
heard his speech in the Commons can doubt that 
his object was to have them suppressed. On the 
other hand, osteopaths and their friends do not like 
their inferior status in the profession of healing, 
even though it may be adorned with a knight- 
hood, and want the medical trade union boycott 
of which Dr. Axham was a victim to be broken 
down. The House of Commons in talking out 
the subject and refusing to act showed good sense. 
You could not create a monopoly of healing with- 
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out blocking up channels by which new ideas 
might come to the medical profession. On the 
other hand, it is not for the House of Commons 
to give a certificate to osteopathy or to any form 
of unqualified medical practice, and if it did the 
public would go on pleasing itself precisely as it 
does now. 

The founder of osteopathy was, we are told, a 
Dr. Still, who practised in the State of Kansas 
about the time of the Civil War. He is alleged 
io have had a vision or revelation in which he was 
iold that he must liberate humanity from two great 
evils, the use of drugs and the use of alcohol. 
Whether the vision was made to fit his theory or 
the theory to fit his vision is not certain, but he 
came to the conclusion that any deviation from 

rfect health was due to some anatomical defect, 
and as the spine is the principal part of our 
anatomy the primary cause of all disease in his 
theory was some interference with the blood supply 
caused by derangement of the bones or the nerves 
of the spinal column. On his theory the 
only really remedial treatment of any disease is 
manipulation of the spinal column. But the 
strict theory has been greatly modified, as, in- 
deed, has the orthodox opposition to the theory. 
The Medical Council itself now recognizes that 
manipulation of the spine may have important 
uses; it is taught in the recognized schools, and 
there are some distinguished English doctors who 
are also qualified specialists in osteopathy. 
Further, our doctors advancing with the times and 
with the growing knowledge of their patients, no 
longer try to encourage the delusion that drugs 
cure anything but symptoms. On the other hand, 
in Kirksville (lowa), which is the headquarters of 
osteopathy. the college founded by Dr. Still 
teaches bacteriology, chemical and microscopic 
diagnoses, general surgery and blood tests, all of 
which would surely be irrelevant and misleading 
on the strict theory of the founder. 

A layman’s opinion on medical theory is equally 
worthless whether it approves or condemns, but 


however difficult and technical their application | 


may be, there is no reason to think that the 
principles by which the healing art and science 


are governed are materially different from those | 


of other arts and science. Medical schools are 
like any other school. They can teach a man a 
mass of more or less important facts. They can 
give him a professional ideal, sharpen his natural 
powers, and above all teach him what he does 
not know, which in medicine as in most things 
is the more important half of knowledge. But 
they cannot make a doctor whose diagnosis will 
be unfailing, or a discoverer of new medical 
truths, or give him the manual genius which is 
part of the state of the perfect surgeon. Neither 
can a university of letters turn out Shakespeares 
or Burnses or even Wellses and Shaws, nor a 
school of engineering make sure of throwing up 
a Stevenson or an Edison, or a theological college 
a Calvin or a Wesley. All that schools can 
guarantee is critical and well-informed minds 
Which will avoid the blunders of ignorance and 
the over-confidence of the half-educated. 

It is, as Dr. Little pointed out, one of the 
distinctions of the science of medicine that its 
discoveries are never kept secret or exploited for 
Private advantage; all ideas are immediately 
pooled for the good of humanity. But the danger 


(and again the doctors are like the first-class 
university honours men from whom our civil 
service is recruited) is that while ideas from within 
the service are eagerly welcomed, a very different 
reception is given to ideas produced from without 
or made in circumstances and fortified by argu- 
ments that show that their authors are not “‘ of 
us,’’ and have never attended ‘‘ our’’ school. 
Ridiculously credulous among themselves, they 
reserve their suspicions and their scepticism for 
ideas that it is sought to introduce from outside. 
Civil servants, priests and ministers of religion, 
literary academies all have the same fault, and 
sometimes nothing less than a revolution will get 
a new idea past the serried orthodoxy of the 
learned. Happily, osteopathy has not required a 
revolution to secure the measure of sympathy that 
it has now received in the medical trade union. 
As a panacea and an all-embracing theory of 
disease osteopathy has made no advance but gone 
back, but as a new technique and a new broken 
light into the obscure and complicated machinery 
and mechanism of the human body it clearly has 
its usefulness. Had Dr. Little put his case more 
skilfully, he would Rave been content to lay down 
the principle that osteology is a supplement to, 
not a substitution for, general medical knowledge. 
He would have shown the dangers, which are 
indeed obvious enough, of applying any technique 
without the complete medical knowledge that only 
systematic scientific study can give. He would 
have pointed out that no visions, inspirations or 
intuitions can dispense with the necessity of 
general study, and that in medicine as in all other 
branches of science general knowledge musi 
precede specialization. The whole question would 
then have reduced itself to the practical measures 
that should be taken to distinguish the genuine 
scientific osteopaths from the frauds, charletans, 
and empiricists. The Medical Council would 
then have had the sympathy of almost everyone. 


As it is, though most of us recognize the 
general soundness of the Medical Council’s con- 
tentions and dislike the American fondness for 
short cuts in the upward march of science, there 
is still a widespread uneasiness about the attitude 
of the Medical Council towards unorthodoxy in 
the art of healing, After all, every orthodoxy 
has once been a heresy. We want a body which 
shall be the repository of the true scientific spirit 
and of the great traditions of medicine. But the 
finer the conservatism—and it is true of politics 
and science—the greater its need of the quicken- 
ing impulse from without. It is not forgotten 
that Harvey, Lister, and Pasteur had their 
enemies, and that their reforms and innovations 
were obstructed. People want some guarantee, 
too, that the traditions of medicine will be pro- 
tected not on the principle of a trade union or of 
a caste anxious to preserve its prestige and 
privileges, but of an open-minded and enlightened 
trusteeship. We protect ourselves against the 
unprogressive efficiency of a civil service by 
Parliament and by ministers responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and the history of literature and the arts is 
a history of revolution forced on them from with- 
out. It may be that there should be on the 


Medical Council some lay representation to make 
sure that the arrival of new ideas shall not be 
obstructed and delayed by the trade unionism 
of scholars. 
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METRE—II 
By D. S. 


ROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S aban- 
P conment of isochronism as the principle of 

metre was largely due to results obtained 
from a mechanical measurement of spoken verse. 
The records did not support the theory of equal, 
any more than of proportionate intervals; but it 
would have been strange if they had. As we have 
seen, a progressive accelerando or ritardando would 
oblige the machine to report a series of diminish- 
ing or enlarging intervals. But the intervals are 
affected not only by frequent variations in the rate 
at which they are delivered, but by other liberties 
taken with them in the interests of expression. 
There are slight pauses for punctuation, longer 
pauses of the kind called “‘ rhetorical.’’ The 
machine lumps those ‘‘ pauses,’’ which are extra- 
metrical, not affecting the structure of the verse, 
with “ rests,” which are metrical, like the break 
between valley’? and ‘‘ stream.’’ Moreover, 
the system of measurement adopted is fallacious. 
It attempts to measure syllables, whose limits are 
difficult to define; and syllables are not metrical 
elements. Measurement must be from audible 
point to point ; and the audible points in the stream 
of sound are the accents, for which the machine 
has no register apart from pitch. Now the accent 
does not fall at the beginning of a syllable unless 
the syllable begins with a vowel. M. Paul Verrier, 
taking this into account, arrived at the conclusion 
that the intervals are ‘“‘ sensiblement égales,”’ 
accepted by us as equal, or, as I have put it else- 
where, the accents are marked at equal distances 
on the string, but the string is elastic. 

Professor Sonnenschein’s other objections may 
be more briefly dismissed. The ‘‘ measurists,”’ 
he says, are faced with excess or defect of the 
number of accents in a line. Only if these are 
miscounted. For example, in Milton’s famous 
line; 

Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens, and Shades of Death, 
there are not eight main accents, as Professor 
Sonnenschein marks the line, but, as he afterwards 
admits, the normal five. (The others are secondary 
accents in measures which have been resolved into 
duple time, with a drag of tempo.) An example 
of defect given is: 

To the last s¥llable of recérded time, 

with three accents only as marked. But “ last ”’ 
cries out for an accent, and everybody is aware 
that an accent is due at or about “‘ of.’’ The 
schoolboy reader puts the accent on “‘ of *’; the 
good reader registers it internally, but shifts the 
unemphatic ‘‘ of ’ from under it. This ‘ synco- 
pation ’’ of an accent, to use the common musical 
term, accounts for most of Professor Sonnen- 
schein’s difficulties. 

What does he give us in place of equal 
measures? He offers what he calls ‘‘ real feet.” 
Now the “‘ foot’? has been the plague of English 
prosody, for one reason because it is not used in 
the strict quantitative Greek sense, but merely for 
the grouping of indefinite syllables about the 
nucleus of an accent, giving to the eye and to the 
printed letters an illusion of measurement. As an 
example Professor Sonnenschein takes the line: 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn. 
He begins by saying that it has only four metrical 


accents ; it obviously has a fifth on “ thro’.” 4, 
measured, therefore, it runs: 

Mfriads of rlivu|lets hjurrying thr|6 the 1|4wn. 

Professor Sonnenschein’s analysis is: 

Mfriads | of rfivullets hurry|ing thro’ | the lawn, 
Now “lets hurry’? and “ing thro’”’ are no 
audible metrical entities; no one could measure by 
ear in this fashion. The scansion is unreal, only 
plausible on paper; but it brings out a second dis. 
advantage of the ‘‘ foot,’ which is spoiled as q 
measure because it tries to combine with that 
something else. What that is becomes plain ‘if we 
leave metre out of account and divide up the line 
by another grouping, that of its sense. It then 
becomes : 

Myriads | of rivulets | hurrying | thro’ the lawn. 
These are not measures, but ‘‘ phrases ”’ or sec- 
tions of phrases, and a feature of them is their 
varying ‘‘ movement,”’ according as they take of 
from a strong syllable (‘‘ mfriads ’’) or a weak 
(‘‘ of rivulets ’’). This is the distinction between 
trochee and iambus, between spondee and anapaest, 
Phrases do not necessarily coincide with measures, 
except at the points of stress, the law of verse 
being that emphasis in a werd becomes accent in 
metre. The creative melodic movement of verse 
is in the phrase. It has the wave character of 
rhythm, rise and fall, climax and cadence, and 
picks out for its own patterns from among the 
stresses of the drumming ictus; but since it is 
moulded upon incommensurables, thought and 
feeling, the laws of its balance escape our measure- 
ment. Till these separate entities, measure and 
phrase, are distinguished, there will be confusion 
in prosody. 

Professor Sonnenschein’s ‘‘ real feet,’’ then, are 
not measures; but, even so, they break down when 
applied: they do not cover the ground. Every 
now and then comes a gap between them, filled 
by a desperate device called ‘‘ isosyllabic feet.” 
We are to suppose that the poet drops his “ real 
foot ’’ constitution, stops to count one or two 
syllables which have neither accent nor quantity, 
and then picks up the feet again; and yet to the 
ear there is no break in the metrical regularity. 
An example is the second line of the ‘ Cauteretz’ 
already referred to. Professor Sonnenschein scans: 

Déepen|ing thy | vdice | with the | déepening’| of the | night, 
marking the italicized sections as ‘: isosyllabic.” 
But his recourse to those irrational feet arises 
from a failure to recognize the character of the 
metre, which is not, as the first line taken in isola 
tion might suggest, in 3-time, but in the rarer 
4-time, with secondary accent on the third beat. 
The scansion therefore is: 

Déepening thy v|déice with the d|éepening of the nlight, 
with secondary accents on ‘‘ ing”? (which Pro 
fessor Sonnenschein has noticed), on ‘‘ with,” and 
on ‘‘ of.’’ This “ refined verse ’’ is in the metre 
of the ‘‘ popular’ ‘ Sing a Song of Sixpence.’ 
Tennyson had that faintly in his mind—witness 
the echo of “‘ song ”’ in “‘ along,”’ and of “* four 
and-twenty blackbirds in “‘-two-and-thirty yeats 

o’’—but he also had the solemn theme o 
Lamb’s ‘ All, all are gone, the old familiar faces, 
which is also in 4-time metre, with a resolution 
of the last measure. 

With all his learning and research, then, I must 
think that Professor Sonnenschein’s patchwork 
system is no solution of our problem; but I regret 
that for lack of space objections have had to & 
stated with curtness, and obscurely, for want 
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illustration with time-symbols. I hold, as I have | picture correct in its proportions. Obscenity is 


elsewhere argued, that our everyday speech and 
written prose tends to or arrives at the equal 
interval between its accents. What other than an 
imperious instinct in that sense would account for 
our constant squeezing or expansion of syllables? 
This metrical regularity is further systematized in 
yerse. Absolute, metronomic equality of interval 
in verse, aS in music, is rare; expressive rhythm 
demands some elasticity in what would be a 
Procrustean bed, and for its own purposes wil- 
fully defeats exact metrical expectation. But the 
expectation is there. 


A PLEA FOR VULGARITY 


By B. Iror Evans 


Tas is a sect of dramatists among us, 
and a sect of novelists, who worship and 
wish us to worship at the shrine of innuendo. 
You are requested to enter the temple of implied 
naughtiness, and by a code of symbols whose 
values become more elaborate with the degree of 
your initiation you are to whisper your delicate 
indelicacies to the Goddess within. In each phrase 
that is uttered ‘‘ more is meant ’’—as Milton said 
in another context—‘‘ than meets the ear.’”’ [ am 
not concerned with the moral implication of this 
development, but with its effects upon our lan- 
guage and consequently on our mind. Innuendo 
is the outgrowth of a perverted decency which 
destroys all clarity of thought and bravery of 
expression. The English language is becoming 
“a eunuch of its ancient self,’’ as Mr. Burdett 
recently suggested : we are now too respectable to 
use the vocabulary of the Authorized Version, of 
Swift, or even the expressive crudity of our own 
legal statutes. Yet it would seem that many can 
be found prepared to enjoy the meanings of those 
words once they have been candied up into a 
semblance of propriety. 

I would like to see instituted a Society for the 
Propagation of Vulgarity, with an executive com- 
mittee of newspaper proprietors who would pledge 
themselves to avoid the pseudo-gentility of peri- 
phrases, and to use strong, stark words for all 
that they wished to express. Possibly the Lord 
Chamberlain might be induced to become a mem- 
ber on the understanding that he would not license 
any play which did not employ a plain-spoken 
vocabulary. The printed page might then regain 
some contact with the actual content of our minds. 
We still read Elizabethan plays; some of us see 
them acted on Sunday evenings, and the most 
decorous of our critics praise them; but what 
periodicals in England are prepared to print the 
Elizabethan equivalent for a courtesan or for the 
husband of an unfaithful wife? I make this plea 
for vulgar clarity of expression because such does 
not debase the mind: it merely fumigates the 
mental atmosphere. 

The truth is that the English mind and the 
English language passed through the rarefying 


atmosphere of the mid-Victorian drawing-room. ° 


The English mind escaped, but the language re- 
mained robbed of its virile, brutal clarity of vulgar 
expression. WVulgarity must not be confused with 
obscenity. WVulgarity is the frank admission of 
certain elements in life in order to keep the whole 


the intrusion of ‘* low ”’ elements all over the pic- 
ture, defiling it, like dirty fingers smeared over a 
marble statue. The fallacy of romanticism is that 
it admits neither vulgarity nor obscenity, but por- 
trays life as if it were a bodiless idyll. Shake- 
speare, who had given some attention to these 
matters, uses coarse, vulgar expressions to keep 
alive a common-sense point of view in the midst 
of his romantic presentations. For instance, 
Shakespeare never treated love seriously. The 
results arising from it—jealousy and pain and 
death—may be serious, but love itself is just the 
‘* olde daunce,’’ and if young things like Romeo 
and Juliet in the blindness of their eroticism fail 
to see this their view must be modified by the 
intrusion of the highly intellectual vulgarity of a 
Mercutio. To-day Mercutio would be impossible : 
he would either be stifled before he could speak, 
or pushed into a police-court after he had spoken. 
Falstaff is the embodiment of the excellencies of 
the vulgar ideal: the roar of his laughter and the 
blunt lucidity of his speech are a criterion by 
which the sentiments may be tested. I would like 
to see Falstaff rewrite in his own language the 

lays of Mr. Noel Coward or the novels of Mr. 
Michael Arlen. Then we should know what they 
really meant. 

Let us not deceive ourselves : we are still occupied 
with the obscene, but it is a furtive occupation. 
Even much of our pseudo-science arises from a 
disguised interest in obscenity. I make all due 
deference to the great exceptions, such as Mr. 
Havelock Ellis; but many of our more dubious 
practitioners in the mental sciences have merely 
invented a learned vocabulary by which ideas can 
be suggested which, expressed in more homely 
speech, would never gain an entrance into draw- 
ing-rooms. To translate all the terms of psycho- 
analysis from Greek and Latin to their vulgar 
English equivalents would be a mental discipline 
that would purify the coteries of the camp-followers 
of literature and the sciences. It is usual to blame 
this verbal hypocrisy of ours upon the Puritans; 
but this is manifestly unfair, for Milton was a 
Puritan, and his prose reeks with courageous 
homely words that have the scent of the soil upon 
them. I am not sure that our squeamishness did 
not arise with the growth in Victorian times of 
a large feminine reading public. Concessions— 
possibly unnecessary concessions—were made to 
that new element whose virtues and qualms were 
for ever in the safe keeping of the circulating 
libraries. 


In all this I do not condemn reticence, nor do 
I deny that the standard of reticence changes from 
age to age. Mr. Arthur Waugh pointed that out 
years ago in ‘ The Yellow Book,’ of all places, 
and it is a theme one cannot dispute. To-day, and 
this is my grievance, our standard of open expres- 
sion is not parallel with our standard of thought. 
I think our reticence would increase if our speech 
were more open. I am not entering a plea for 
licence, but that our younger intelligentsia should 
use the language of Wycherley instead of their 
own obscure obliquities. But I believe that the 
boisterous, even raucous, laughter of Falstaff is 
preferable to the soft smile with which innuendo 
is rewarded; and that outright vulgarity would 
frighten the craven souls who will cling around the 
garbage of concealed impropriety. 
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DISSOLUTION IN HAYMARKET 


By J. B. PrigstLey 


less morbid, more determined, in its own sedate 

fashion, to make something out of life than 
Haymarket. Indeed, now I come to think of it, 
Haymarket is one of my favourite thoroughfares. 
It has a pleasant gentlemanly air, with just a sug- 
gestion of the eighteenth century, and has, too, 
all manner of interesting things in it. To begin 
with, there are its two large theatres, one of which 
is associated in my mind with a number of charm- 
ing plays, and the other—I regret to say—only 
with camels, There are the Stores and a fine old 
tobacco shop, and, best of all, the shipping agents 
with their model steamers and little panoramas. 
Those steamers alone—and there are quite a 
number of them—lift the whole street high above 
the common level. The sight of them prevents 
London from closing in on you, for it suddenly 
opens some little windows in what seems the grey 
wall of the street, and through these windows 
come flashing the bright dunes and red roofs of 
Denmark or the shining peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada. If this is not enough, flanking them you 
have the actual windows of the little panoramas, 
which artfully combine in themselves the lure of 
travel and the excitement of a toy theatre. No, it 
would be hard to find a London street less morbid, 
less gloomy, more likely to augment rather than 
diminish one’s zest for life. 

Yet as I was journeying on a bus down Hay- 
market the other day, about the lunch hour, there 
suddenly came crashing down upon me a mood 
such as I have never known before. It was as if 
a huge black stone had been flung into the pool 
of my conscjousness. It all happened (as we were 
told it would) in the twinkling of an eye. Every- 
thing was changed. The whole cheerful pageant 
of the street immediately crumpled and collapsed, 
with all its wavering pattern of light and shade, 
its heartening sights and sounds, its warm 
humanity, its suggestion of permanence, and I 
was left shivering in the middle of a tragedy. Not 
something magnificent, you understand, with 
funereal guns roaring out over the battlements of 
Elsinore or queens with bright hair dying for love, 
nothing after the high Roman fashion; but a 
dreary tragedy of cheated fools and illusions blown 
to the winds, of withering and decay, dust and 
worms. I saw this world for a moment or so 
through the hollow eyes of the prophets and the 
great pessimists, and what I saw left me shivering 
with cold and sick at heart. Nor did there remain 
with me that cosy painted chamber of the mind 
into which I might retire, there to forget in com- 
fort, for it, too, was desolated, heaped about with 
cold ashes and its tattered curtains flapping in the 
wind. And outside me all the stir and noise and 
glitter seemed nothing but fast-shredding pigment 
on a dead face. 

I might have been old Donne himself, brooding 
over corruption and putrefaction and the gnawing 
worm; and it was his words that returned to me: 
‘**. . . all our life is but a going out to the place 
of execution, to death.”” What was the bus I 


GS tessimort there is hardly a street in London 


was in but a greasy tumbril, and what were all of 
us jogging there empty-eyed, littered with our 
foolish paraphernalia of newspapers, umbrellas, 


parcels, and what not, but a company of the 
doomed? There we were, so many grinnj 
skeletons masquerading in this brief and bitter 
carnival as fat citizens, charwomen, bus conduc. 
tors, chorus girls; idly juggling with thoughts of 
our destinations, the offices, restaurants, clubs, 
theatres that claimed us, when, in truth, we had 
all but one sure destination—perhaps round the 
next corner—the narrow grave. ‘“‘ The sun jg 
setting to thee, and that for ever.’’ And on the 
face of everyone there, hurrying with me to the 
place of execution, I read the marks of weakness 
and decay, and seemed to see that untiring hand 
at work furrowing the brow and dimming the eyes, 
Everywhere was dissolution. The whole street 
was mouldering and rotting, hastening with all 
that was in it to its inevitable end. The crowds 
I saw through the windows seemed made up of 
creatures that were either gross or wasted, 
shuffling, bent, twisted in limb, already bleached 
and mangled by disease; and here and there 
among the crowd, in bright contrast and yet infi- 
nitely more pitiful, were the few who had youth 
and strength and beauty, who moved as if they 
thought they could live for ever—who had not yet 
heard, from afar, the hammering, the slow tread, 
the pattering of earth upon the coffin. 


Yet there was something more than the old 
thought, death is certain, festering in the heart of 
that mood. That, indeed, is a thought we are 
always quite willing to salute, with a mere wave 
of the hand, but are really very unready to enter- 
tain, except when we ae its first acquaintance 
in childhood, when it has a trick of bringing a 
whole host of grimacing shadows about our bed- 
sides. But there was something more behind that 
sudden tragic vision I had. There was a sense of 
universal dissolution, of this life as a pitiful piece 
of cheating, of bright promise all ruthlessly 
scattered. Nothing remained but the certainty of 
decay and death. The more you loved life, delight- 
ing in whatever it had of beauty and goodness to 
offer you, the more openly you bared your breast 
for the stroke of its dagger. I saw all of us there 
—my fellow passengers in the bus, the driver and 
the conductor, the policeman and the hawkers, the 
playgoers waiting at the pit door, the crowds shop- 
ping or loafing—as the victims of this great 
treachery, lured into worshipping a loveliness that 
must fade and pass, trapped into setting our 
hearts upon things we can never keep with us, 
upon beings who smile for an hour and then 
miserably perish. It is well, I thought, for the 
grandest of our old preachers to say: ‘* We long 
for perishing meat, and fill our stomachs with 
corruption; we look after white and red, and the 
weaker beauties of the night; we are passionate 
after rings and seals, and enraged at the breaking 
of a crystal,’’ and then to make it plain that these 
things will not avail us. But other and nobler 
things, it seemed to me, would avail us even less, 
for the more we opened our hearts, making our 
selves eager and loving, the more certain amid 
this universal dissolution was our ultimate misery. 
We are the poor playthings of Time, dandled for 
an hour and then flung to rot in a corner; 
yet we are all born, as was said of Coleridge, 
hungering for Eternity. 

So brimmed with such thoughts, feelings, old 
quotations, strange images, clustering togethet 
like the pieces in a kaleidoscope to form one tragic 
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yision of things, I was carried down the desolated 
length of Haymarket, where man spendeth his 
yain life as a shadow. As those last words will 
suggest, my mood had by that time crystallized 
into the utter hopelessness of that other and greater 
Preacher. Vanity of vanities! Had I been a 
natural man instead of the smooth mountebank 
demanded by decency and encouraged by my 
natural timidity, I should have descended from 
the bus, put ashes on my head, and cried 
“Woe! ’’ to the assembled hawkers and playgoers 
and policemen, stunning them with gigantic 
metaphors. That is what I wanted to do, in my 
heart, so surely was I possessed by this sudden 
hopeless vision and by a mixed feeling of contempt 
and pity for my fellow mortals. But I sat there, 
quietly enough, and still well aware of the fact 
that I was on my way to lunch with two friends 
ata club not very far away. I was, as it were, 
purely automatically aware of this fact, for in those 
last moments, so rapt had I been in my vision, 
| had had no sense even of personal identity. But 
| moved forward, as a man might over a darken- 
ing field of battle, towards the club and my friends, 
and arrived there and greeted them in a kind of 
dream; and then, suddenly out of my dream, | 
looked at them sharply and curiously, these friends 
of mine, whose grim sentence and that of all they 
held dear still seemed to be ringing in my ears. 
How strangely childish, touchingly naive, their 
smiling confidence, their little preoccupations, 
their chatter. I saw them seating themselves 
opposite me at the lunch table, and it was as if 
they were people acting on a distant stage; yet I 
did not feel completely detached from them, but, 
on the contrary, felt a kind of tenderness for them 
and all their little toys and antics. And then I 
heard one of these doomed creatures propose that 
we should drink Burgundy. But I stood out for 
something lighter, for though I like a glass of 
Burgundy as well as the next man, I maintain it 
is far too heavy for lunch. 


A LAST UNFLEETING KISS 


By HuMBEertT WOLFE 


HAT shall I say, when I am old, 
And the young men reading me 

Find in you only the crystal-cold 
Graces of poetry ? 


What shall I do, when your beauty for these 
Is legendary as hers, 

Who was the womanhood of Greece 
Made manifest in verse ? 


What shall I do, how shall I prove 
Against prevailing time 

That rhyme endures because of love, 
Not love because of rhyme ? 


How shall I make them understand 
That all I do in this 

Is but to set against your hand 
A last unfleeting kiss, 


And not with words, but like a hare 
That crouches in her form, 

My lips, for ever moulded there, 
Will tremble and be warm? 


189 
THE THEATRE 
FALSTAFF AT OXFORD 
By Ivor Brown 
King Henry IV. Part II. Played by the O.U.D.S. New 


Theatre, Oxford. 
Much Ado About Nothing. The New Theatre. 


ISTORY is a hard word for slack-twisted 

people ; which means that it is a hard word for 

most of us. So the groundlings avoid the fourth 
Harry and prefer such maudlin nonsense as the play to 
which Shakespeare tacked on Shylock. It is true that 
‘Henry VIII’ is, to put it in box-office language, a 
constant winner. But there you have the hero as ogre 
added to the play as pageant. Henry is a bit of the 
news of the world and such stuff as pleasant Sunday 
afternoons are made of, when the British workman 
and his wife have despatched their dinner, have put 
their feet to the fire and are indulging their weekly pas- 
sion for ‘* having a good read ”’ with the villainies of 
mankind paraded in still viler print. 


But titles like ‘ Henry IV, Part I,’ and ‘ Henry IV, 
Part II,’ make a chilly frame for portraiture as subtle- 
sombre as a Rembrandt and as joyous as a Hals. Of 
course the names do not deter the instructed, but 
the groundlings shrink as from the schoolroom door. 
They are apprehensive of chronicles and kings. They 
say to themselves, ‘‘ Enter Northumberland and West- 
moreland,’’ and decide that the county families may 
conduct their treasons and their stratagems, their 
flourishes and alarums without being too much over- 
heard. By voting this privacy for Warkworth Castle 
they equally deprive themselves of Eastcheap. Per- 
haps, just to keep in touch with Sir John, they go to 
see the ‘ Merry Wives’ and are there fobbed off with 
his shadow. Thus Falstaff, the real Falstaff, is the 
mightiest achievement of English comedy and almost 
the loneliest. For every occasion on which he is bodied 
forth Malvolio and Bottom are to be seen a dozen 
times. The second part of ‘ Henry IV ’ was not played 
in the West End of London between 1864 and 1921, 
and when Mr. Fagan gave us that revival he met, I 
think, with but a meagre reward. 


Since the war the O.U.D.S. have played both parts 
of ‘ Henry IV,’ and thus have done well to remind 
us that Falstaff was not merely created as a medium 
for first-class reading matter. The thews, bulk, and 
big assemblance of the man are to be seen, not heard. 
How else shall we get the full pathos as well as the 
full drollery of the tavern scene? This scene was 
admirably played. Here the O.U.D.S. had assistance 
that could not have been bettered. Miss Olga Lindo, 
despite an accent that seemed to smack as little of 
Eastcheap as it did of Oxford, was perfectly the caged 
tigress that is Doll Tearsheet. Sitting in the stalls 
one felt like a visitor to the menagerie. One step 
nearer the bars and the claws would spring. Yet the 
blazing ferocity of this performance carried with it an 
exquisite tenderness. When Falstaff, called to court, 
was leaving her to the cage, the tragic muse swept 
through the taproom and queened it for a mighty 
moment. Mr. R. W. Speaight, last year’s ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt ’’ and this year’s ‘‘ Falstaff,’’ need not have felt 
nervous to be in such high company. He is not 
Nature’s Sir John, of course (it were unbecoming for 
an undergraduate to be so), and a man can no more 
add cubits to his bulk than to this stature by taking 
thought and wadding. The belly deceived nobody, but 
the brain’s counterfeit was not to be denied. The voice 
was not that of elderly grossness, but the mind dripped 
fatness and the mental impudence of the old man cut 
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sharp as a knife. The final exit of one who is beaten 
but not broken was nobly done. 


I do not know whether Mr. Ervine has been to see 
the production. I once maintained against him that 
the Oxford voice had nothing to do with Oxford. But 
that seems, I must confess, to have gone into resi- 
dence at last, and some of the nobility and gentry of 
King Henry’s court spoke of bloody fields and violent 
stratagems with such ‘‘ refanement ’’ that I hope Mr. 
Ervine stayed away to avoid a very paralysis of indig- 
nation. But there was plenty of good work. Mr. 
Franklin doubled a most competent Northumberland 
with an ecstatic presentation of Shallow. He may 
have erred on the side of over-emphasis, but that is 
the right risk to take with Shakespeare, and | would 
sooner see the justice thus given full shrillness and a 
plethora of fidgets than left to suffer from too modest 
an appearance. I would not match Mr. Franklin 
against the superb Shallow of Mr. H. O. Nicholson, 
but I would say that his youth assumed a senility that 
was far more than skin-deep. Mr. Grisewood gave 
beautiful utterance to the beautiful speeches of the 
King, blending tenderness with firmness, but Mr. Nye 
had too many graces and too little spirit as the Prince; 
his dismissal of Falstaff, however, was ably done. 
Mr. de Laszlo was efficient as the Lord Chief Justice, 
and Mr. Williams put as much as may be into the 
solemnities of Silence. The Conscripts were all good 
company, Mr. Millington being a particularly forcible 
Feeble. As the hostess Miss Clare Greet scampered 
and scolded in her delightful way, and when the Prince 
kissed her the whole of democratic hero-worship 
flowered in her face and bubbled in her laugh. 


Mr. Bridges Adams’s production was rapid, vigorous, 
and unaffected. Time dictated some regrettable cuts, 
but not one of the players could have been charged 
with loitering. Drilling a team that was sound in 
wind and limb, Mr. Adams worked up a splendid bustle 
in the London streets. If we are to have Shakespeare 
with music, I stand pedantically for Elizabethan 
modes. If we are to have modern and semi-romantic 
‘* incidental scores,’’ Mr. Abady, who composed for 
this occasion, is plainly a man with good ideas on 
the subject. In this, the second of two Falstaff pro- 
ductions, the O.U.D.S. has done justice to Sir John. 
The grand old vogue has been the Cinderella of our 
modern Shakespearian stage, and this rescue has been 
overdue and ably carried out. 


Mr. Bridges Adams has spent laborious days of late, 
for he produced ‘ Much Ado’ for Mr. Ainley within 
four days of his first night at Oxford. At Oxford he 
had far the better play and gave far the better pro- 
duction. But what is one to do with the asinine 
Claudio, the ponderously wicked Don Juan, and the 
pretty nothingness of Hero? The idiocy of the Claudio 
story must, however, quicken the appetite for Benedick 
and Beatrice, and Mr. Ainley and Miss Titheradge 
were there to give full satisfaction. Mr. Ainley, free 
from old mannerisms and romantic booming, was 
extremely apt with voice and gesture, and put immense 
variety into a part which demands it. Miss Titheradge 
began too gently, lacking the edged weapons of dis- 
dain; thus there was less dramatic force in her con- 
version. But her later mood was faultless, and her 
acting had throughout a precision of style and a 
welcome refusal to flaunt it and flounce it. Some 
Beatrices do what Falstaff declined to countenance : 
they scour themselves with perpetual motion. This 
Beatrice would not even run once like a lapwing as 
the text demands; but excess of stillness is far better 
than an accompaniment of pirouettes for the rattle of 
the verbal conceits. Mr. Ainley is not an actor of 


one réle and place: Papeete, Yorkshire, Messina come 
alike to him. That is rare virtue in these days of 
patent-leather parts, 


support. 


and deserves the answer of 


ART 
ALL DONE BY KINDNESS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


W sic an artist affronts our susceptibilities, 
takes us by the throat, as it were, and shakes 
himself into us, we may come away ruffled, 
but we have a very serious respect for his point of view, 
If we do not like it, we get red in the face on the 


matter; if we do like it, we search the bottoms of oyr 
pockets. 


When an artist, on the other hand, delivers us his 
point of view with a smile and a bow, when he js 
patently set on pleasing us, we are a little inclined to 
be flattered, to smile and bow in our turn, and then to 
go away and forget all about him and his point of view, 
Mr. John Wells, whose much-advertised exhibition js 
to be seen at the Alpine Club Galleries, Mill Street, 
Conduit Street, is very definitely of this latter type, 
His work wins our immediate suffrage by its pleasant- 
ness, its excellent undisturbing technique, its kindness 
to all that is commonplace in us. We are amused by 
it. We are amused to see a modern painter flirting 
with the ages, giving us a State portrait, like the ‘ Sir 
Sydney Russell Wells,’ complete with draped curtain 
and tassel, fluted column, apt setting, and academic 
robe, giving us a pastiche of Lely, like the ‘ Mrs. 
Henry Garland Wells,’ whose arm is in the exact pose 
of ‘ Nell Gwynn,’ giving us a réchauffé of half the 
Italians and the Flemings, in ‘ St. Giles,’ ‘ St. Christo- 
pher,’ and the like. Mr. Wells cannot be taken seri- 
ously as an artist in these works. His function, 
rather, is that of pictorial criticism, and the display of 
technical mastery. ‘ Ararat’ is one of the few pic- 
tures that has an idea behind it. The unhealthy atmos- 
phere, as of a world exhausted to sickness, the tired 
rejoicing of the human beings, still burdened with the 
responsibility of the Creation, the thoughtless elephants 
prancing with animal forgetfulness, these things sug- 
gest a fresh vision of an old tale. The large double 
portrait of the daughters of Major-General Lord 
Ruthven is a very remarkable composition, in which 
the red draperies and beads have been most skilfully 
used with the brilliant lilac dresses and black and 
neutral lilac background. In this, as in all the others, 
there is a somewhat unpleasant, hard sophistication. 
The charm of femininity seems quite beyond Mr. 
Wells’s grasp. His technical brilliance, eclecticism and 
lack of forceful emotion show him as artistically 
** decadent,’’ a modern Bolognese. 


Another painter whose works woo us by kindness 
was the late Mr. Robert Bevan. The Goupil Gallery, 
5 Regent Street, are holding a memorial exhibition. 
Mr. Bevan’s gay colouring and simplified forms are 
familiar to the gallery-goer. They charm us and leave 
us, because, for all their cleverness, they are empty. 
Messrs. Stephen Bone, a very able landscapist, Rodney 
Burn and Robin Guthrie also exhibit at the Goupil. 


There are two exhibitions of interest at the Mayor 
Gallery, 37 Sackville Street, neither of them afflicted 
with kindliness. M. Paul Leni’s drawings for films are 
extremely amusing and executed with dash and dis- 
tinction. One group comprises the studies for ‘ Wax 
works’ recently shown by the Film Society. The 
Modern English Art contains excellent examples of 
the works of Mrs. Winifred Nicholson, Messrs. Paul 
Nash, Duncan Grant, and William Roberts. This in- 
dication is sufficient for the intelligent. One may no 
decently compress comment on such _ established 
painters into the tail of an article. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
BUYING MODERN ART 


[From Frances L. Evans] 


Sir Robert Witt—that self-sacrificing champion 

of art—all agree that something should be done 
to fan into a blaze the dying embers of desire to pos- 
sess modern pictures in the ordinary home, it may oe 
of some interest to hear the view, given with diffidence, 
of one who helped to form a small private collection of 
living artists’ work between 1900 and 1916. Donning 
again the character of a collector the writer would like 
to see Various artists combine into groups, each group 
to take a room, place its work there, and leave it in 
charge of a capable person—one who would be con- 
yersant with the price of every item and able to tell 
a possible buyer something about the artists in ques- 
tion and their work. The prices should be in line with 
those charged by other professions; drawings from 
ten shillings each and pictures from a few pounds up 
to twenty-five, for small canvases. The oils should be 
simply framed and all drawings mounted; for good 
framings and mounting make an immense difference 
to any work. 

The Slade might run such a room. The Academy 
another, and so on. These rooms should be scattered 
about London and the provincial cities. The upkeep 
would be trifling when spread over a number of 
artists. Mr. Walter—or Richard, as he orders us to 
call him now—Sickert before the war had a room run 
somewhat on these lines and collectors were sorry 
when, owing to the war, the plan ceased. The gala day 
was Saturday and the proceedings opened with tea 
poured from a large jug. 

Acollector now wishing to spend a pound or two on a 
modern drawing would hardly know where to go. He 
very well knows where to find old masters’ drawings, 
though it is true he is very likely not to find what he 
wants, for old masters’ drawings grow appreciably 
scarcer every year and a well-known and very keen 
collector told the writer recently that if he got one fine 
old drawing a year he had to be satisfied. This rapidly 
growing scarcity is another reason for opening up fresh 
sources of supply at reasonable prices and augurs well 
for modern drawings. It is curiously rare to find quite 
modern work on sale with the old, and it does not 
often happen as it did once, that a grubby little dealer 
is found holding at arm’s length a modern picture, 
gazing at it, head acock, and with appraising eyes 
pronouncing it ‘‘ real h’impressionist style, see ’ere 
the bold ’og’s ’air splashes.”’ 

Another advantage of the ‘‘ room plan ’’ would be 
that it would not injure the Bond Street dealers. 
They would probably like to have the different 
groups of artists in batches at fixed places 
which they could visit at their leisure. As to 
visiting studios, it takes a bold person to do 
it. Nine times out of ten when the possible buyer gets 
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inside it is to find all the work unpriced, and when, 
after a flurried examination of a picture with the artist 
hovering uncomfortably near him, he ventures to ask 
the price, he is more often than not asked fifty pounds 
when he was screwing up his courage to give ten! Not 
that the artist would not gladly accept ten pounds for 
the painting, but he is under a vow to his dealer not 
to sell under a certain sum and often the dealer gets a 
commission on a sale, whether carried through under 
his auspices or not. The writer is not blaming the 
dealers; they are often kind and helpful. But what 
are they to do? Galleries are costly and ankle deep 
carpets too are costly, and they have besides their 
homes to support. 

Sir Robert Witt pertinently points out in his letter 
to The Times of January 25 how terribly handicapped 
living artists are by their dead confréres. Often the 
‘* deader ’’ they are the more formidable they become ! 
Christie’s and the other sale-rooms are a constant 
menace, for good modern work frequently sells for 
shamefully small sums. 

When all is said and done, buying good modern art 
is a great game. Looking for a hundred needles in a 
forty-ton stack of hay approximates to it, and the 
delight of drawing a prize repays one all ways. To 
take a hand at collecting modern art tends towards 
keeping the old young, and the young out of mischief, 
and for these admirable reasons alone it should be 
encouraged. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


"The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions th lves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for 
week, should reach us by the first post on 


LAND AND NATION LEAGUE 


SIR,—If Mr. Madsen had read my article he would 
not have written his letter. He is at pains to point out 
that the Form of Conditional or Modified Ownership, 
which is the system of tenure set up by the Danish 
Land Law of 1919, is not the system under which the 
greater part of the land is held. I did not say that it 
was. On the contrary, I pointed out that the Law of 
1919 affected only the small-holdings created after that 
date on land obtained by breaking up the entail of the 
large estates or by taking over the glebe lands. This 
is the system into which absolute ownership has 
evolved. What I pointed out briefly Mr. Madsen 
emphasizes at length. When he says that I have com- 
mitted a blunder, both in my article and in ‘ The Land 
and the Nation,’ he must be taken as meaning only 
that the facts which I adduce are not agreeable to his 
preconceptions. So far from the Act of 1919 being 
‘* fortuitous and unique,’’ it is, in fact, one of a series 
of Acts passed at five-yearly intervals and accompanied 
by provisions that after the lapse of a certain period 
the relative efficacy of conditional and of absolute 
ownership shall be judged in the light of the experi- 
ence gained in their working. 

May I, while I am writing, apologize to Sir William 
Ashley for a blunder which I really did commit, 
namely, for referring to him as Sir Wilfred Ashley? It 
is Sir William Ashley’s appendix to the Report of the 
Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation which puts so 
admirably the story of the development of land tenure 
in Denmark. 


blication the same 
ednesday. 


I am, etc., 
W. McG. Eacar 
Land and Nation League, 
25 Old Queen Street, S.W.1 
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SIR,—I ask permission to add to my letter in your 
issue of last week a word that is of material im- 
portance in regard to the Danish Small Holdings 
Acts of 1919. Land for the purpose of new small 
holdings had fallen into the hands of the State owing 
to quite special circumstances. The question was, 
what kind of tenure should be adopted? Should the 
land be sold outright, or leased or rented for a term, 
or was there a better means of safeguarding the rights 
of both occupier and the community? There was. It 
was ready to hand in the periodic valuation that 
assesses (every third year to 1926, and thereafter every 
fifth year) the market value of all land in Denmark 
apart from improvements. The new smallholders 
were established with all the rights of freehold, the 
Government requiring from them, not a capital sum 
in payment, but a rent for the land equal to 44% 
of the land value apart from improvements, whatever 
the land value might be when it was assessed at each 
periodic valuation of the whole country. 

In our own country when public land is made avail- 
able for individual use (the sites in Kingsway, London, 
for example) the question is keenly discussed whether 
the public authority should part with the land in free- 
hold or should let it on lease. Denmark, through its 
periodic land valuation, is in a position to solve the 
problem on much more satisfactory lines. 


I am, etc., 
A. W. MapbsENn 


IMPERIAL ITALY 


SIR,—Mr. J. C. MacGregor’s letter of last week, in 
which he thanks Mussolini for ‘‘ calling the bluff of 
the League of Nations ’’ at Corfu, need not be taken 
seriously. He forgets that the Council, feebly though 
it did behave, compelled Italy to modify he: demand 
for an indemnity by agreeing to submit to the verdict 
of the Hague Court, and that it was the Conference of 
Ambassadors which suddenly gave way to all the 
Italian demands after the Council had obtained this 
modification. 

Mr. MacGregor’s lack of knowledge is shown by his 
suggestion that there is no likelihood of the League 
of Nations conducting an inquiry into the affairs in 
Syria. If he read his papers carefully, he would know 
that the Mandates Commission of the League is hold- 
ing a special session in Rome on February 16 for the 
sole purpose of studying a special report from the 
French High Commissioner on the Syrian situation, 
and it is a known fact that M. de Jouvenel’s efforts to 
reach peace with the Druses is due mainly to the 
French desire to submit to this Commission a report to 
show how much has been done to retrieve the blunders 
of General Sarrail. 


I an, etc., 
DENNIS OAKLEY 


SIR,—Mr. J. C. MacGregor, in his letter to you in 
your issue of January 30, takes me to task for the 
statement that Fascist violence was an answer to 
Red violence, and declares that there were many in- 
stances of Fascist violence before the Reds began; he 
quotes in particular the attack on the Avanti offices in 
the spring of 1919, and that on a Socialist demonstrz- 
tion in November of the same year. But I must re- 
mind him that the attack on the Avanti was a reprisal 
for a bomb attack by the Socialists on a patriotic 
celebration which had occurred just before, not to 
mention the innumerable other Red outrages and the 
violent campaign of the Avanti inciting the 
proletariat to a revolution of the Russian type, 
the moment the censorship was relaxed after 
the war. Between the attack on the Avanti 
and the November episode there were many other Red 
outrages—the strikes in June, 1919, accompanied by 
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the plundering of shops and forced requisitions of food. 
stuffs or county estates which the Reds paid for (some. 
times) at a price far below that of the market and then 
resold at the market price, pocketing the difference. 
the attempted general strike on July 20-21, to express 
sympathy with Bolshevik Russia, etc., etc. In Novem. 
ber, among other Red outrages, was that of Mantua, 
when the Anarchists and Socialists, for a few hours jn 
possession of the town, liberated common criminals 
pillaged shops, committed murders, etc. In my book, 
‘The Awakening of Italy’ (Methuen, 1922), I have 
given ample details of these episodes. 
I am, etc., 
Luici 
Atheneum Club 


THE INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SIR,—Now that the vexed question of the presence 
of Indians in South Africa is about to be seriously dis. 
cussed in Parliament as well as by politicians in South 
Africa and India, perhaps some of your readers may 
like to be reminded that in the SaturDay Review cf 
March 28, 1914, a letter of mine appeared on ‘ The 
Asiatic Problem in South Africa,’ in which I endeay- 
oured to show, seemingly for the first time, that the 
Afrikander aversion to Asiatics was grounded jn great 
part on an intuition rather than on a logical cause, 
which might have some justification in the law of geo- 
graphical distribution in zoology, which confines cer- 
tain families of animals and tribes of savages to 
different quarters of the globe. In addition to this, 
however, a second principle which might be taken as 
a working hypothesis has of late years manifested it- 
self, by which as a consequence of conquest an inferior 
coloured race may become reconciled to be governed by 
a superior white race; but that the introduction of a 
third diverse element coming from another continent 
in considerable numbers will probably be found to be 
deeply antagonistic to the feelings of the white and 
coloured community alike; hence the widely expressed 
hostility both in the United States and Canada, as well 
as at the Cape, to the immigration of East Indians, 
Chinese and Japanese into their territories. 

The paradox of the situation in South Africa lies in 
the fact that no objection has hitherto been raised 
there to the presence of several thousands of Malays, 
who have been domiciled there mostly along the coast 
at Port Elizabeth and Cape Town since the Dutch 
occupation in the eighteenth century; and who have 
increased greatly in numbers, but who strangely 
enough have lost their own Asiatic tongue in favour of 
Cape Dutch, while retaining still their original 
Mohammedan faith. 

The above considerations indicate the extreme diffi- 
culty of arriving at a possible modus vivendi on ethnic 
grounds when party spirit backed by educational 
knowledge runs so high in each of the cases quoted. 

I am, etc., 
N. W. 

21 Montague Street, W.C.1 


CRUELTY AND IMAGINATION 


SIR,—In a recent article in your journal I noticed 
this sentence: ‘‘ Howard recognized the moral truth 
that cruelty springs from want of imagination, and 
that in order to pity suffering we must realize it and 
realize it vividly.’ Hard upon this statement my read- 
ing brought me to two accounts of so-called spurt in the 
field—foxhunting ; the fox, in both cases, after giving 
his pursuers an excellent run, took refuge, presumably 
giving his human enemies credit for some sense of fair 
play, in easily accessible spots—one a motor-garage, 
the other a rabbit burrow. But the field of ‘ ladies ” 
and ‘‘ gentlemen,’’ good sportsmen all, had a different 
idea of fair-play, and although they had had what they 
profess is their chief aim in foxhunting, a long run, 
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they dragged out the fox in both cases and threw him | 


alive to the hounds. Now, is such an action reconcil- 
able with the statement respecting Howard’s percep- 
tion of lack of cruelty in those who imagine and realize 
vividly the suffering ? 

How can men and women, present at the final act in 
the foxhunt, fail to realize? A living creature, gallant 
to the last, turning for mercy to human hands, is 
thrown to the most cruel of deaths in the sight of a 
number of so-called sportsmen and women. And yet 
we, as a nation, dare to sit in judgment on bull-fights. 
Surely it is time that public opinion—nay, the public 
conscience—should awake and forbid this abominable 
cruelty in our midst, cruelty which is absolutely with- 
out justification. Is it because we are so familiar with 
the horrid business that we can no longer see it with 
clear vision? If such a sport, ending in such a bloody 
act of barbarity, were reported to us from some other 
land, should we not, as Britons, ‘‘ lovers of fair-play,’’ 
be up in arms at once, protesting that it must ie 
stopped and stopped at once; that it must be an influ- 
ence tending to make callous the men and women and 
above all the young people who see it enacted before 
their eyes? Surely we should. Let us then cease to be 
hypocrites and put our own house in order lest, judg- 
ing others, we ourselves be judged. 

I am, etc., 
“* A Lover or Mercy ”’ 


IN CRIMSON SILK 


SIR,—May I thank Mr. Priestley for the pleasure of 
reading his delightful self-revelation ‘In Crimson 
Silk’ (January 30). It is absolutely perfect, and 
surely the most prudish of wives must enjoy a chuckle 
of understanding sympathy in such an artistic triumph 
of fiction over fact. 

The latter part of the second paragraph might weil 
be printed on a card (‘‘ There are occasions,’’ etc.), 
and hung in every well-ordered house. These ‘* brave 
words ’’ might save many a domestic scene and explain 
without the annoyance of explanations. 

I am, etc., 
Evetyn St. LEGER 


1 Church Walk, Oxford 


A CORRECTION 


SIR,—In your issue of February 6 you mentioa, 
under ‘‘ New Books at a Glance,” a volume of short 
plays in Messrs. Benn’s ‘ Contemporary British 
Dramatists ’ series ‘ The Mulligatawny Medallion.’ 
Will you allow me space to say that the author’s name 
is Barrington Gates, not Barrington Oates as you 
print it? 

I am, etc., 
BARRINGTON GATES 

Furgrove, Ash Vale, Surrey 


THE MODERN BULLDOG 


SIR,—It seems strange that the bulldog is held up 
as an embodiment of everything British, a poor cripple 
undershot, and every part of his anatomy deformed, 
which can hardly breathe, and could not live with a 
man on the London to Brighton walk. As a fighter he 
would be simply nowhere with a first-class fighting 
bull terrier or Airedale terrier. They say that when he 
once gets hold he never leaves go; but he would not 
have much chance to get hold with the breeds named, 
on account of his slowness. Owners have a lot 
of trouble with the bitches at whelping time, because 
of their malformation, so bred by breeders of the pre- 
sent day. This is the only breed in which men propa- 
gate monstrosities, but women breed plenty in the 
various kinds of toy dogs. 

I am, etc., 
James Money Kyrie Lupton 


Richmond, Surrey 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


T is a solemn thought that Mr. James Joyce, who 

has now found an interpreter in Mr. Herbert S 

Gormon, author of * James Joyce: His First Forty 
Years ’ (Bles, 7s. 6d. net), was once a fairly frequent 
contributor to the Saturpay Review. It was verse 
that he contributed, the charming neo-Elizabethan 
poems for which, a little later on, Mr. Symons 
found him a publisher and which Mr. Symons 
we believe, reviewed briefly in these pages. Who 
could have suspected then that Mr. Joyce was 
destined to beat out quite another’ kind of 
‘Chamber Music,’ competing with the sanitary 
engineer rather than the botanist? Here is Mr. 
Gormon to tell us how the poet was transformed into 
the psychic plumber. It seems to be told intelligently, 
though we cannot but smile when we are informed, 
** M. Valery Larbaud was the first to point out that the 
construction of ‘ Ulysses’ is directly based upon 
Homer’s epic of the same name.’’ Think of the 
criticism of the future when Homer will be merely a 
document illustrative of Mr. James Joyce ! / 

Fine confused reading is offered by Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s ‘ Things That Have Interested Me ’ (Chatto and 
Windus, 7s. 6d. net), a new series, in which he ranges 
from the theatre to Spain and the Riviera, from the 
decent exposure of girls now to the women of twenty 
years hence, from André Gide as critic to André 
Maurois. Is it obtuseness or irony that allows Mr. 
Bennett to put his work as an artist alongside his work 
as a card ’’? 

A couple of books of travel, or rather books about 
foreign subjects, come from the same _ publisher: 
‘ Majorca’ (Methuen, ros. 6d. net), by Mr. Henry 
Shelley, with a characteristic preface by Mr. A. S, M. 
Hutchinson, and ‘ Constantinople ’ (Methuen, 12s. 64. 
net), by Mr. George Young. An epic of travel is 
abridged for us in ‘ Wanderings in Arabia’ (Duck- 
worth, 12s. 6d. net), by the late C. M. Doughty, a 
majestic book. 

‘ The Tragic Romance of Emperor Alexander II’ 
(Hutchinson, r2s. 6d. net), by M. Maurice Paléologue, 
may slightly disappoint the readers of that diplomat- 
ist’s most remarkable memoirs, but throws some new 
light on an interesting subject. 

Mr. Ian Colvin in ‘ The Origins of Empire ’ (Allen, 
3s. 6d. net) is less brilliant and freakish than might be 
expected, but meets the requirements of the average 
reader admirably. 

Material for the reconstruction of our civilization by 
the scholars of the future is provided by ‘ The Sacred 
Giraffe ’ (Martin Hopkinson, 1os. 6d. net), by Salvador 
de Madariaga, who, mingling English humour and 
Spanish salt, shows us the world in 6922, a world 
governed by negroes, with women in control. 

Meanwhile we have to reckon with Chicago, Mr. 
Carl Sandburg and Miss Rebecca West, who have 
joined forces to produce the ‘ Selected Poems ’ (Cape, 
6s. net) of the national poet of the American Middle 
West. Miss West contends that Mr. Sandburg is 
musical, though the music will not reveal itself unless 
the lines are read with the Middle Western accent. But 
perhaps this is only her fun, to borrow Charles Lamb's 
phrase of Coleridge’s sermons. __ 

There is only one art book to mention this week, 
‘ William Hogarth ’ (Studio, 5s. net), by Mr. Herbert 
B. Grimsditch. It is lavishly illustrated in colour. 

Mr. Squire’s ‘ Poems’ (Heinemann, 8s. 6d. net) 
appear for the first time in one volume, with some addi- 
tions ; a very welcome book. 

We end with a posthumous novel by Mr. A. ©. 
Benson, ‘ The Canon ’ (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net). With 
the doubtful exception of Mr. E. V. Lucas, there has 
not in this generation been a writer whose work 0 
consistently gave only the milder part of himself. 
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PEDLAR’S PACK 


DOLPHE WILLETTE, who has _ passed 
A away at the age of sixty-nine, was the 
kind of artist who gets widely admired 


without securing, from people in general, quite 
his due. When he was not doing his sometimes savage 
caricatures Or otherwise expressing his very strong 

litical opinions, he was a kind of small, Parisian 
Watteau; and if it is difficult to persuade people that 
Watteau was so much more than an exquisite trifler, 
it is very much harder to convince them that Willette, 
in those graceful, tenderly ironical drawings of youth 
and love in fancy dress, was very much more of an 
artist than the bulk of serious, esteemed painters. 
He and Chéret between them made the modern poster, 
and there are other things, notably frivolous mural 
decorations, to his credit. But his special distinction, 
perhaps, is to have been able to conjure up, whenever 
he chose, that delightful, unreal, yet in its way very 
human sentiment which is to be felt in one manner in 
Watteau, in another in the Verlaine of the ‘ Fétes 
Galantes.' It was charming and characteristic that he 
imparted to a solemn book of reference his recreations 
as ‘“‘ singing and drinking, drinking and singing.’’ 


* 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks, after rather ferociously 
offering to take on all and sundry, has come to grips 
with the taxi-drivers, and I do not think the outcome 
of the battle is very impressive. ‘‘ Sir William,’’ says 
the representative of the drivers, ‘‘ was courteous but 
firm.’’ His firmness, however, seems to have been 
confined to insisting that the face of his Department 
should be saved, for, though the drivers have given 
way, I cannot for the life of me see that the public has 
gained very much. The mileage charge, which is too 
high, has not bees reduced and no one will benefit 
unless he takes a taxi for less than a mile, in which 
case he may save threepence or sixpence. The drivers 
are lamenting, but I seem to hear an undercurrent of 
jubilation in their voices, and indeed it is improbable 
that the decrease in their earnings or in the disburse- 
ments of the public will be considerable. The reduction 
of waiting time from six to four shillings an hour is a 
concession of sorts. But what one wants is an all- 


round reduction of fares and it is depressing to find 
that Sir William cannot obtain it even by the rather 
questionable expedient of threatening competing two- 
seater cabs—which always had to me rather an air of 
blackmail. 


* 


There is no kind of superman who may not get 
himself worshipped, or at least admitted to the com- 
pany of the religiously venerated, if he will but go to 
the right place. For eminent sportsmen, it would 
seem, the right place is America, whence comes the 
report that the Cathedral of St. John, New York, 


is to have a stained-glass window illustrating how the | 


saints who from their labours rest excelled at baseball, 
polo, racing, basket-ball, boxing, billiards, and the 
like, the whole surmounted by an angel wreathing 
laurel round the head of an athlete. But there is no 
reason why persons who are total duffers at games 
should despair of similar or higher honours in another 
part of the world. Why, in one place in Southern 
India, even so generally unexciting a being as a 
municipal administrator has enjoyed, ever since his 
death, a niche in the pantheon with the title of ‘‘ Mr. 
Chairman God ’’; and likely enough, among the 
myriad, mysterious faiths of the Orient there is one 


disposed to affix a nimbus to the head even of the 


journalist. 


| 


| 


It is easy and natural to argue about talent. But 
genius is often a matter of direct taste about which 
discussion leads nowhere. The taste for Harry Lauder 
is common but not general. With the minority that 
cannot see anything in his art reasoning is of no avail. 
They will avoid the Victoria Palace to which Sir Harry 
has returned after one of his long trips round the world. 
But others will go there to enjoy the fact that years 
cannot stale his infinite simplicity. His new songs and 
his new fun are just as good as the old because they 
are just as unassuming. His command of the house is 
as absolute as ever. For a fidgety or noisy audience 
the appearance of his smile is a lightning cough cure. 
He strikes up a fireside intimacy the moment he ap- 
pears on the stage, and on this occasion he has happily 
kept his tendency to moralize in check. He once 
threatened his colossal power as an entertainer by 
assuming some, at least, of the preacher’s functions. 
Now he has gone back to the street, the farm, the 
banks and the braes, to give us their common disen- 
chantments and their common ecstasies. Like all the 
great comedians, he can steer a cunning path along 
the border-line of tears, but none is more sure footed 
than he. Whether the young generation that goes to 
the music hall for a wholly different kind of entertain- 
ment nowadays will see the point is difficult to say, 
but if they cannot see it their state is the less gracious 
and their loss the more profound. 


* * 


For the admirers of a great author, the appearance 
of his collected edition has peculiar associations and it 
is, I should have thought, a thing with which his pub- 
lishers would be careful not to take any unnecessary 
liberties. For this reason I am a little surprised by a 
work entitled ‘ Thomas Hardy’s Wessex,’ by Mr. 
Hermann Lea, which has been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan, in a style uniform with the familiar and 
pleasant pocket edition of the Wessex Novels. It is 
not, I regret to say, a good book. The information it 
contains is all of the guide-book order, a good dea! of 
it irrelevant, and much of it in the manner of ‘“‘if we 
can obtain permission to explore in Kingston Park we 
shall find much to interest us.’’ It is illustrated by a 
great number of photographs (two hundred and forty, 
to be exact), some of which are worse than others but 
none of which is up to the best standards of book 
Wlustration. This is not, I submit, the way to treat 
Mr. Hardy and I imagine that some of his readers will 
be slightly wounded by the form in which the book has 
been produced. 


* 


* * 


One great Protestant organization in America, after 
ascertaining the opinions of its members, has declared 
against prohibition, and the Roman Catholics in the 
United States have now been given an official lead 
against it. At the same time the American public 
is beginning to realize the cost of largely futile 
efforts to enforce prohibition. What that amounts to 
cannot precisely be stated, but it is certainly not less 
than twenty millions sterling a year, or, with the cost 
of the additional fleet required to stop importation of 
liquor, twenty-two millions. Prohibition would there- 
fore seem to be doomed. But on this side of the 
Atlantic we should always remember that there was 
an enormous difference between the ‘* wet ’’ America 
of yesterday and the Europe of any period. America 
almost deserved to have prohibition on account of two 
things unknown here : the saloon as a political agency 
of the basest sort, and the habits of consumers who 


| had no taste in wine and no better idea of what to do 


with spirits than to gulp them neat, with ‘ chasers ”’ 

to follow, or to make them the basis of cocktails. 

There is no parallel between America and England. 
TALLYMAN 
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REVIEWS 
LITERZ HUMANIORES 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1879-1922. 
Edited by Lady Raleigh. Methuen. 2 Vols. 
30s, net. 


HERE are personalities which, by no fault of their 
own, do not ever quite get themselves into their 
formal works. It is a condition of their nature that 
they do not: if they could they would be of another 
sert. But the world, accustomed to judge by formal 
achievement, is always a little puzzled by them and a 
little disappointed, though greatness is none the less 
greatness when it is felt only by those who have come 
into personal contact with its possessor. Such a man 
was Walter Raleigh. He was an admirable critic and 
he touched nothing on which he did not say sensible 
things in a manner at once persuasive and exciting, 
but his critical work as a whole is not quite in the 
first rank. It was dispersed in the choice of subject, 
rather spasmodic in its method of approach. Though 
he was one of the finest lecturers to students of our 
time, his lecturing, too, had these characteristics. Mr. 
Davic Nichol Smith, who supplies a brief but excellent 
introduction to these volumes, says of him at Glasgow : 
The crowded classes who had listened with hushed admira- 
tion to Mr. A. C. Bradley found so great a difference in the 
methods of the new professor that no comparison was possible. 
His methods were different from any they had known. 
Whereas the courses of other professors were as a rule system- 
atic treatises, sometimes complete enough in themselves to 
make independent study unnecessary, or at least to invite only 
the better men to it, little system was discoverable in Raleigh’s. 
He found his work heavy, and was continually living from 
hand to mouth; but, even with all the time at his disposal 
that he might have desired, his lectures would never have been 
on a regular plan. It was one of the few articles of his creed 
as a professor that too much system kills the study of 
literature. 
The conviction was a sound one, and it was in doing 
what he thought right and what he was best fitted for 
that he renounced the possibility of leaving behind him 
work equal to his own qualities. His object was to 
interest his pupils, not to construct systems for their 
instruction—and he was able to interest more than his 
pupils. There is a story told of him at Oxford that 
om one occasion his class was vexed by the squeaking 
activities of a window-cleaner. Raleigh, perceiving 
this, went to the man, and said : ‘*‘ We shan’t be much 
longer now. Wouldn't you like to come and listen 
until we have finished? I don’t think you will be 
bored.’’ And the man, accepting, was patently not 
bored while Raleigh continued his discourse on 
literature for twenty minutes or so. 

It was a good fortune for several generations of 
students, and indeed for the humanities at large, that 
he became a Professor of English Literature at a time 
when systematic instruction in that subject was first 
being undertaken by the Universities. In those days 
professional scholars trained to the work were rare 
and the new professors had to be found where they 
might be available. When the perspicuous Senate 
of Liverpool University lighted on Raleigh to succeed 
Bradley in the King Alfred Chair (he afterwards 
succeeded him also at Glasgow) his sole achievement 
in criticism was a paper read before the Browning 
Society while he was still at Cambridge. But, system 
or none, he knew what he had to do and for thirty- 
three years he continued to do it. It was his business 
to make his pupils feel the passionate interest in life 
and letters that he felt himself. To the end of his life 
he maintained an active distrust of academic instruction 
and academic research that were not vitalized by this 
passion. In 1906 he writes to the late Professor Ker: 

1 have been reading Schofield on Medieval Lit. It makes 
me cry. These schoolboy books, by bright students, won’t do. 

He has not read the books he talks about. He does not 
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authorize his statements of fact. He tries to stun criticism by 
exhibiting a scrap-heap of machinery. It’s all very sad. Ang 
if you want to read a book he mentions, he mostly doesn’; 
tell you where it is. His. English is sloppy. He was begotten 
by a thesis on an endowment. He is now teaching pupils how 
to write worse books of the same kind. I daresay he’s one 
of the best of the Americans and a pleasant little man, 

I write these few lines just to say what I think, before human 

considerations, and the pity of it, and your tenderness for ajj 

the little ones of the craft, inhibit me. So here’s the truth 

and if you think it indecent, don’t let’s speak of it again, , 
Elsewhere he sharply expresses his opinion of examina. 
tions and the examinee : 

—— is a well-educated, sawdusty chap, a Second will do him no 

harm. Miss —— is a half-educated bright girl, with a weak. 

ness for philosophic jargon. A First will probably convince 

her that she is simply The Thing. But do as you like, 1; 

only one is to be saved (and would certainly misconceivye 

his utility if he got a First) it seems hard not to save the girl, 
The Age of Chivalry is dead, but a father who is a bore isn’t 
the canker in a family that a mother who is a bore is. Just 
let that be remembered. I am sorry to say it, but in my 
opinion Miss ——, if she gets a First, will be a bore for some 
years at least. 
The writer of these opinions was not likely ever to be 
a conventional academic, but he was an invaluable 
person in circles where too much stress is laid on 
formal instruction in literature and where much too 
much stress is laid on examinations. 

These passages do also show something of that per- 
sonality which could not quite be captured in his 
critical works, but which manifested itself in its proper 
way and was recognized by those who knew it as a 
positive thing and a great thing. Much of it is indeed 
captured in these letters. Raleigh is here shown to 
have been one of the few really first-rate familiar letter 
writers of recent years. His earliest letters, from Cam- 
bridge and India, are extraordinarily easy, racy and 
graphic. They are also wise. Writing to his mother 
from Aligarh (his father, be it remembered, was a 
Congregational minister) he takes up the old subject 
of the missionaries and their native converts, and 
justifies his distrust of them with as lucid a handling 
of arguments and facts as might have come from a 
much older head. When he goes on leave to Kashmir 
he gives an enchantingly vivid account of Srinagar— 
** this the capital of the world so far as I have any 
reason to believe for beauty.’’ But it is useless to 
pick out episodes from the life which is reflected in 
these letters. Wherever he goes, to Manchester, to 
Liverpool, to Glasgow, to Oxford, the new surround- 
ings flash into the mirror and we can divine, though 
we are not told, how these circles must have answered 
to the presence of the brilliant visitant. And luckily 
that brilliance is not altogether lost: it is to a large 
degree preserved in these letters, which will be read 
for their own sakes long after the bulky memorials of 
ordinary men have been forgotten. 


A WAR DIARY 


Smaranda. By Lord Thomson of Cardington. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE best part of Lord Thomson’s book consists of 
extracts from his diary about Rumania, Russia, 
Palestine, the Peace Conference, and a lady whom he 
calls ‘‘ Smaranda.’”’ This diary will amuse the 
Rumanians, for Smaranda will be easily identified by 
anyone who has spent more than a week in Bucharest, 
and the references to her are always affectionate, but 
not always discreet. It will annoy the War Office and 
the Staff, for Lord Thomson does not mince words 
about their bungling during the war. It will not please 
the politicians, who come in for their share of blame for 
the clumsy diplomacy which made Bulgaria our enemy 
and which compelled Rumania to join us at a moment 
when the Rumanian Army had no chance of success. 
It will delight many readers by the vividness of its 
descriptions, and it will interest many more by the 
glimpses it gives of the war in Eastern Europe. 
Lord Thomson was sent to bring Rumania into the 
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war; but the people from whom he had to take his 
orders had never, one would imagine, been beyond 
Calais or Ostend. They made him spend some 
$10,000,000 on vast quantities of corn, which could 
never have been used, because the means of transport 
in Rumania are not those of Great Britain or Ger- 
many. They made him destroy the oil wells when the 
German advance began, and then ordered him to burn 
all the corn they had bought by pouring oil, which 
was no longer available, over it. They greatly helped 
the Germans by enabling them to take both corn and 
oil ‘‘ by force from a weak State backed by a doubtful 
ally instead of buying them from the same State and, 
in addition, shouldering the responsibility for defend- 
ing it during the remaining stages of the war.’’ On 
the other hand, Lord Thomson appears to have seen 
so clearly into the future that one can understand his 


unpopularity in Whitehall. He foresaw the Russian ; 


Revolution eighteen months before it occurred. No 
decision, he wrote in his diary, about the intention to 
send an army to Salonica could be reached there since 
“thousands of men will die of disease before ever they 
see the front.’’ As early as July, 1915, he foresaw the 
difficulties that would confront the peacemakers, for 
“we have made enough promises already to cause at 
least one other war,’’ 


and he was so convinced of the | 


futility of dragging Rumania into the war before she | 


was properly prepared that he wired to London asking | 


for his recall. 

The diary is so good that one would wish to have 
more of it. The rest of the book is given up to sketches 
and stories, interesting in themselves but lacking that 
spontaneity which is the diary’s chief attraction. We 
read, for example, of dancers ‘‘ locked in a tight em- 
brace,’’ of guests who ‘‘ recline promiscuously on 
divans,’? and we hope that Lord Thomson will realize 
in future how much better he writes when he allows 
himself to write with simplicity. The book is supposed 
to be written by ‘‘ General Y,’’ who died on 
January 23, 1924, which is the day on which Lord 


yond condemnatory description. The article refers us 
to Mallarmé, and there we find, without the title of 
a single composition or any reference to the influence 
exercised by Mallarmé for thirty years, five lines of 
contemptuous summary. A few pages further on is 
Maupassant, and no hint that he was a master of the 
short story. Rummaging in what Mr. Magnus has to 
say of modern English writers, we come on quite a 
long and rather complimentary notice of Robert 
Buchanan, but there is no mention of T. E. Brown. 
The eye lights on Byron, and on the vague statement 
that he had influence on the Continent, but seeks in 
vain for any suggestion as to the results of that influ- 
ence. The article on Keats harps in an inverted snob- 
bery on his social position, as if there were something 
incredible in poetry being produced by one of modest 
origin; that on Landor manages to avoid mentioning 
the ‘ Hellenics’; Hartley Coleridge has exactly one- 
and-a-half lines, while Barry Cornwall has eleven lines 
explaining that he does not matter; Lamb the man 
is promoted so high above Lamb the writer that the 
latter is in danger of being forgotten; and so on. 
With what object the book was compiled it is diffi- 
cult, in spite of prefatory explanation, to guess. Most 
of the articles we have been able to examine are inferior 
to those in popular biographical dictionaries and 
cyclopedias, especially as regards facts, dates and 
bibliographical guidance. To that extent, the book 


' seems superfluous. It gives somewhat fuller accounts 


Thomson took office in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s | 


Government. Not, one feels, a very kind way of re- 
ferring to his connexion with the Labour Party. 


A BLIND GUIDE 


A Dictionary of European Literature. By Laurie 
Magnus. Routledge. 25s. net. 


F the qualifications required by the compiler of 

such a work of reference as this, Mr. Magnus 
appears to have only two—wide reading and unlimited 
leisure. Of his occasional inaccuracies we would not 
make too much, though it is difficult to find any excuse 
for the recklessness which describes Swinburne’s first 
‘Poems and Ballads’ as being dedicated to Landor 
in a quatrain when they were inscribed to Burne-Jones 
in a long lyric. But, except in certain of the articles 
on classical and medieval writers, the book is vitiated 
by gross lack of judgment, as regards what of a 
writer’s life should be told the reader and what position 
he occupies in the world’s literature. There are 
biographies here from which hardly an important fact 
can be gathered, and others which record trivialities. 
Space is economized by abbreviations only to be 
wasted, too often, in vague rhapsodies utterly inap- 
propriate in a volume of this kind and extremely unde- 
sirable anywhere. From time to time Mr. Magnus 
reveals a critical instinct, but frequently it fails him 
altogether. To cite one instance out of a score we 
have noticed, he can find nothing better to say of Ver- 
laine, in a notice which mentions neither the friendship 
with Rimbaud nor the term of imprisonment, than that 
his poems are ‘‘ all suffused by that tone of audacious 
Passion with which Wilde was shocking Engl. 
readers a few years afterwards.’’ To compare the poet 
who said that art was absolute sincerity, and acted on 
it, with the artist in pose is an ineptitude almost be- 


of certain foreign writers, especially the Russians, than 
are to be had in perhaps any one-volume English work 
of reference. The articles on literary forms are nearly 
all inadequate, particularly as regards the dates of their 
revival or introduction into England, and the choice 
of literary institutions and periodicals for treatment 
seems very capricious. On what ground is the 
Atheneum included when Addison’s Spectator and its 
modern name-sake are ignored? We cannot say the 
Germ has been wholly overlooked, for we are referred 
to it on page 358, but we can find no such article as 
that reference postulates. 


THE REFORMATION AND POLITICS 


The Political Consequences of the Reformation. 
By R. H. Murray. Benn. 15s. net. 


R. MURRAY’S latest work is an admirably 

learned and well-informed contribution to his sub- 
ject, but his grave erudition sometimes blurs important 
distinctions. We cannot say that he profoundly 
deepens our understanding or greatly adds to our 
knowledge of the influence of the Reformation on 
political theory or practice. He performs the useful 
task of putting together in a series of careful studies 
the results of the Reformation in political theory, and 
there is, as far as we know, no other English book in 
which so much information on the subject is collected 
or so well set out. None the less we confess to a cer- 
tain disappointment at the result of Dr. Murray’s 
labours. Partly, no doubt, this is due to his method. 
The leisurely discussion of fairly familiar views and 
their relation to each other sometimes obscures the new 
light which the author does occasionally, though not 
very frequently, reveal. We confess also to some dis- 
comfort in reading Dr. Murray because his references 
to medieval political thought seem to show a certain 
want of perspective. 

To appreciate justly the influence of the Reformation 
on theoretical politics it is above all necessary to exhibit 
with great clearness the substance of pre-Reformation 
political thinking. Here we think Dr. Murray fails. 
While he has obviously studied St. Augustine and 
Gregory VII, St. Thomas and Marsiglio, with care and 
attention, we cannot help suspecting he sometimes 
cannot see the wood for the trees. This suspicion is 
deepened when we find in one place what appears to 
be the implication that only the ‘* independent ”’ 
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political thought of the Middle Ages is worthy of study. 
Dr. Murray seems more familiar with St. Augustine 
and Marsiglio than with Manegold or Hincmar. To 
the more representative medieval political writers he 
seems to attach insufficient weight. Thus while we are 
afforded the excellent corrective of an exposition of the 
continuity in change which the history of political 
speculation in the Reformation period provides, we are 
not made sufficiently aware of the contrast between the 
political thought of Luther, for example, and repre- 
sentative medieval writers. 

Though Dr. Murray calls his book ‘ The Political 
Consequences of the Reformation,’ he confines his at- 
tention almost entirely to theory. The assistance to 
absolutism which the Reformation gave is indeed dis- 
cussed, but the contrast from the medieval attitude is 
imperfectly developed. Luther, in effect, made the 
temporal ruler both emperor and pope in one and is 
therefore one of the founders of modern despotism, 
and he claimed to be the author of the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings. He valued the royal preroga- 
tive so highly that he made it include polygamy. His 
advice to Henry VIII was the same as that given (un- 
officially) by Clement VII—to marry a second wife 
without repudiating the first. It would be difficult to 
imagine a greater contrast from the typical medieval 
attitude to the temporal ruler. Manegold, for example, 
compares the king with a man hired to keep the pigs, a 
servant during good behaviour. Nor is Luther’s in- 
consistency well brought out. He claimed toleration 
yet required that there should never be two religions 
in the same place, and when the peasants applied their 
private judgment to politics he called on the princes 
to cut them to pieces. 

But it would be ungrateful to appear to over-em- 
phasize the points upon which we differ from Dr. 
Murray, who has certainly written the best book which 
has yet appeared on the subject. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that we have still to wait for a final 
account. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON NAPOLEON 


The First Napoleon: Some Unpublished Docu- 
ments from the Bowood Papers. Edited by the 
Earl of Kerry. Constable. 21s. net. 


‘i Earl of Kerry has again made good use of the 
family papers at Bowood. Certain contemporaries 
of Napoleon, close eye-witnesses of events, or coming 
into personal contact with him, illustrate certain phases 
of the great career. And the Comte de Flahault, whom 
the earlier volume discovered as being of the small 
group that brought about the coup d’état of 1851, is 
again chief informant. Aide-de-camp to Berthier, and 
later to Napoleon himself, he was constantly employed 
in preliminary negotiations. He records the master’s 
policy immediately before the Treaty of Schénbrunn, 
and again his views respecting Poland before the Rus- 
sian expedition. Cynical enough, these views; nor is 
one surprised to find, besides the verbal instructions 
given him during the Campaign of France to secure 
at Lusigny a basis for peace, an unpublished letter 
showing that Napoleon was deliberately trying to 
deceive the foe and steal a march on him. One could 
wish that Flahault had set down those ‘‘ midnight con- 
versations ’’ at Fontainebleau before the abdication, 
which were “so fine, so noble, so resigned.’’ The 
Hundred Days are revived by way of helping and cor- 
recting the historians. Thiers or Brialmont or Quinet. 
Turning to other witnesses, we have two English 
Members of Parliament conversing with Napoleon at 
Elba. It is one of those Napoleonic reviews of past 
policy that irritate the quiet student, so clear cut are 
they, so negligent of the ‘* imponderables,’’ the policy 
of the man of action and gambler. But here is Admiral 
Keith, in charge of Napoleon at Plymouth. The bluff 
Briton, Napoleon’s enemy of Toulon days, contemptuous 
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of ‘‘ vermin Marshals,’’ bored with Bony, ‘‘ this man 

. this Reptile . . . hot, agitated, verbose, and re. 

petative in the extreme.’’ And in vivacious and 

feminine way, Lady Malcolm sketches the captive at 
St. Helena. 

There is much, indeed, of the feminine interest jp 
the volume. Mme. de Flahault, afterwards Mme. je 
Souza, and known for her novels of fashionable sentj. 
ment, has an eye to her son’s advancement and the 
main chance. Nothing could be more intimate than 
the memorandum she leaves us about the character 
and position of the Empress Josephine. ‘‘ The best 
person in the world,’’ but deaf to Mme. de Flahault’s 
counsel that a woman, past her thirtieth year, can only 
expect second place, and yet may retain this 
second place, in her husband’s affections, if she acts 
wisely. Mme. de Flahault herself, at forty, would 
seem to have required the first place in the affections 
of Louis Bonaparte, and marriage; but made shift with 
the Marquis de Souza when Louis was constrained to 
a loveless marriage with Hortense Beauharnais. By an 
odd turn of fortune, the elegant Hortense, Queen of 
Holland, takes the Comte de Flahault for her consort 
of the left hand. But loveless marriages have their 
renewals, and too amiable ties their ruptures. Hor- 
tense and Louis are reconciled for a while; the Count 
weds a daughter of Admiral Keith; and the child that 
was to be the Comte de Morny comes under the care 
of Mme. de Souza. The correspondence between the 
Count and his mother has thrown readers off the scent 
for a century. It has required all the ingenuity of the 
Editor to discover the code, to lift the cloak of false 
names. That, however, is a least merit of the Editor, 
whose introductory statements and running com- 
mentary are a model of their kind. 


THE GRAND FLEET 


With the British Battle Fleet. By Commodore G. 
von Schoultz. Hutchinson. 24s. net. 


HE author of this welcome addition to our con- 

temporary naval history is at present Commander- 
in-Chief of the Finnish Navy. Before the war he was 
known as one of the most promising and professionally 
accomplished among the younger officers of the Im- 
perial Russian Navy, and was marked for early promo- 
tion to command one of the newest battleships being 
added to that fleet. Soon after the outbreak of the 
war, however, his strategical insight showed him 
clearly and correctly that the comparatively weak Rus- 
sian fleet in the Baltic would have no active part to 
play, since the naval war was bound to be decided in 
the North Sea by the British and German battle fleets. 
Consequently he was quite ready to accept the ap- 
pointment offered him in March, 1915, as observer and 
representative of the Russian Navy with the British 
Grand Fleet. His decision was an excellent one for all 
concerned. The Grand Fleet thus acquired not only a 
most agreeable shipmate, but also a skilled observer 
and trained critic, who has now put on record what 
we do not hesitate to call the most valuable account of 
that fleet’s work which we have yet seen. Commodore 
von Schoultz himself saw a great deal more active 
service than could possibly have come his way in the 
Baltic, and he was fortunately tided over the inglorious 
perils of the Russian Revolution. 

Commodore von Schoultz’s high professional acquire- 
ments make his criticisms of strategy, tactics and 
matériel peculiarly valuable. So far as the last point 
is concerned, indeed, he does not mince matters, but 
gives it as his considered opinion that the pre-war 
British fleet was very far from being up-to-date ; it was 
in many respects inferior, he thinks, not only to the 
German but even to the Russian fleet. He goes so far 


as to assure us that “ the British fleet, numerically half 
again as strong as the German, was in reality weaker, 
or at best only equally strong.’’ The inferiority of the 
British heavy shell to the German, which exploded in 
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the ‘‘ vital inward parts ”’ of the British ships instead 
of bursting, as ours usually did, outside the armoured 
deck, and the structural defects which brought about 
the rapid loss of three great battle cruisers at Jutland, 
are only two of numerous instances in which Com- 
modore von Schoultz calls attention to the inferiority 
of our weapons or the backwardness of our naval 
design. Incidentally he gives a very vivid account of 
the sudden and catastrophic destruction of the 
Invincible, taken down in the very words of Captain 
Dannreuther, one of the eight survivors of that vessel. 
This is an extraordinarily interesting narrative, though 
unfortunately too long to quote. The author gives a 
full and picturesque description of the Battle of Jutland, 
as he saw it from his lonely and exposed station on 
the bridge of the Hercules. At one time he had the 
honour of saving that vessel from a torpedo, whose 
track no one cise on board was able to see. The reader 
will quite understand why he was cheered by all hands 
when he left the ship which had been his home so long. 

Commodore von Schoultz has a great deal of valuable 
criticism to offer as to the tactical and strategical 
aspect of the much discussed Battle of Jutland. His 
conclusion is that it ‘‘ was not a victory for England, 
but neither was it a defeat.’’ He thinks that the 
German authorities steadily pursued an erroneous naval 
policy in hoarding their fleet as they did, only to hand 
it over at last to a foe who had triumphed on the land 
front. If the German battle fleet had been handled 
with as much vigour and initiative as were shown by 
the German submarines, Commodore von Schoultz 
maintains that there was just a chance of its bringing 
off a success which might have seriously modified the 
outcome of the war. His criticism is throughout as 
friendly and genial as it is honest and technically well 
informed. He has been fortunate in finding so good 
an interpreter as Mr. Arthur Chambers, whose work 
uniformly reads more like an original than a trans- 
lation. 


HIGH PLACES 
By William 


AN AUTHOR IN 
Steeplejacks and Steeplejacking. 
Larkins. Cape. 6s. net. 


OME young men go out upon the chimney pots and 

do daring traverses on college roofs for the fun of 
the thing; others climb for a living. Mr. Larkins 
belongs to the latter school, but he does not lack the 
zest of the former. There seems to be 

no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed. 

Nelson’s column he scales with as much ease as the 
nimble schoolboy climbs the gymnasium rope. The 
aspiring nature of the steeplejack is, he says, born not 
made. His father was of the craft and gave his life 
for it. The son dreamed early of starry-pointing pyra- 
mids and was early beaten for monstrous feats of reck- 
lessness. Since then he has gone on to be a master of 
his high craft, and his book is full of the curious lore 
of England’s upper circle. How little we know (and 
how much does Mr. Larkins inform us) about the far- 
flung imagery of London’s roof-land, with its strange 
gallery of statues, weather-vanes, and steeple-mascots. 

Mr. Larkins attributes his security among all these 
dangers to his great caution, but the photograph of 
him balancing unaided on the stone ball of flame on 
Westminster Hall suggests that all the goblins of 
temerity possess his soul. He claims further aid from 
abstinence ; he neither drinks nor smokes, and we hope 
that he will enjoy, along with a serene old age, 
acquaintance with both these mitigations of life’s wear 
and tear. He has earned a glass and a pipe, if ever 
man did, being in dangers not often, but always. We 
think of our mechanical civilization as a complexity 
which brings simplifications. Its goal may be the 
Robot or the man who feeds, clothes, houses and moves 
himself by pressure of a button. The old crafts alter 
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in the changing world and even sailors are no longer a 
breed apart with their own songs, speeches and tradi- 
tions. But the steeplejack goes on pitting his limbs 
and nerves against the altitudes. Our steeples remain 
for daws to peck at, and when they have pecked away 
the mortar, Mr. Larkins sits on the summit of London 
and restores it. We build giant chimneys for our 
machines, but our machines cannot mend the chimneys. 
It needs plain human pluck and muscular agility to 
keep the mechanical Leviathan bound with the neces- 
sary hooks. The pillar-swarming steeplejack, the 
craftsman who is still greater than any machine, is 
more than a romantic figure; he is a social necessity. 

If men were paid as much for taking physical as 
financial risks, the steeplejack, like the soldier, would 
be a millionaire. We doubt whether Mr. Larkins has 
climbed as high as that, but we hope he has not soared 
in vain. Of his aerial exploits he has written a modest 
and lively account, and the crowd that next gathers to 
gaze up at some small figure pinned against the sky 
need no longer be in ignorance about the ways and 
means and moods of the men who do the job. 


LIGHTS THAT FAILED 


London’s Lost Theatres of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Errol Sherson. The Bodley Head. 18s. 
net. 


R. SHERSON is one of those for whom felicity 

is in the backward glance; and in this case love 
leads to zeal. The result is a portentous gazetteer of 
theatrical lore, abounding in the lesser and the greater 
names, packed with play-bill researches, and flavoured 
with the anecdotes of roaring times. The lights that 
seem so radiant to Mr. Sherson, lights human and 
lights mechanical, have either departed or been dimmed 
by now. They say that Lyons and the movies keep 
the courts where Roscius thundered and drank deep. 
Our author flits mournfully among the shades of para- 
disal halls, the Grecians, the Olympic, and half a hun- 
dred others. It was a colourful age, and Mr. Sherson 
is fond of its gay-tinted cheerfulness. But he adds, 
like most men who go in search of their youth, a hue 
of his own. His memories are dipped in couleur de 
rose. 

It is true that the theatre is not the place it was. If 
it has lost vitality, it is only the vitality of the cruder 
kind. Mr. Sherson despises revues and laments the 
vanished glories of the Strand and Gaiety burlesques. 
But to a young man there seems to be a deal more 
cleverness in the skits of Mr. Noel Coward and Mr. 
Ronald Jeans than in the wearisome punning of the 
‘eighties. People complain nowadays about the im- 
becility of popular songs, but there is reassurance in 
reading the text of Grimaldi’s famous ditty about 
‘* Hot Codlins,’’ which seems to us the lowest ebb of 
popular balladry and was yet the rage of the town. 
One central fact remains, however much we may 
lament the vanishing of Astley’s or Cremorne, and of 
saloons and pantheons by the dozen. The century that 
took its pleasure thus divorced contemporary drama 
from contemporary culture. The theatre, to put it 
mildly, was a bit of a bear-garden. Is it priggish to 
suggest that, with all our economic troubles, we have 
a drama struggling to be free and struggling to in- 
terpret the age in which we live? The Victorians 
hardly thought of that. Our greatest writers are not 
ashamed to work for the theatre now; they would 
scarcely have done so in the 1860’s. 

Mr. Sherson’s book is of obvious importance as a 
work of reference, but its critical values are those of 
yester-year. He loved the old playgoing and recon- 
structs it in the after-glow of joyous memory. None 
the less we can only turn to strong Victorian drama 
for a lark and to Victorian merriment for an historical 
discipline. The gentleman in ‘ Fanny’s First Play’ 


who talked of H. J. Byron as “‘ the Byron ”’ had had 
his day. 


Other times, other tastes. 
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DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS 


The Mountains of Youth. By Arnold Lunn. 
Milford: Oxford University Press. tos. 6d. 
net. 


HIS is the real thing, full of youth as well as cf 

mountains. Mr. Lunn, as by right of ancestry, has 
the Swiss mountains in his blood, beginning his ap- 
prenticeship to climbing when he was still a child at a 
preparatory school. ‘* | believe I am the only moun- 
taineer who has ever been severely beaten for failing 
to complete a virgin ascent.’? His description of his 
first journey out, with all the excitement of first going 
abroad, gets the atmosphere perfectly and brings back 
delicious memories. Descriptions follow of more seri- 
ous exploits, ski-ing, climbing and rock-climbing, in 
the Alps, on Etna and in North Wales. By a tragic 
irony of fate the man who conquered the Finsteraar- 
horn came to grief badly on Cader Idris, and received 
injuries which laid him aside for eleven years, though 
they have not deterred him from his favourite hobby— 
if indeed it is not rather a vocation. There are admir- 
able accounts of expeditions in the Valais, and the 
Oberland and elsewhere, both in winter and in summer. 
* The Eiger on Ski ’ is a specially good chapter. What 
we like best about Mr. Lunn’s book is that he does 
not merely regard the Alps as a football-player regards 
the ground, but is keenly sensitive to their beauty. His 
chapter on a ski-tour in May sings with a fine en- 
thusiasm of scenery. He has also captured the varied 
emotions of fear, despair, exhausted indifference, com- 
plete content and exultation evoked by even the 
humblest mountaineering, and has some delicate ap- 
preciations of the personal qualities of the Guides, 
such as the well-known Knubel of St. Nicklaus, whose 
ejaculations he interprets accurately (p. 120). This 
charming book is ‘‘ embellished,’’ as earlier ages said, 
with quite admirable photographs. Non cuivis homi- 
num contingit adire Corinthum : but this, with Baede- 
ker, is the next best thing to it. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF FICTION 


Wonder Tales of Alsace-Lorraine. By Bernard 
Henderson and C. Calvert. Allan. 6s. net. 


HERE is relief and profit in a not infrequent re- 
turn from the stress and distress of modern condi- 
tions to the freshness of early imagination. To have 
the child mind is not to be childish; and gratitude is 
due to those who aid us in the recovery of the glory 
and the dream, ‘‘ the simple creed of liberty and de- 
light.’”” Mr. Henderson and Mr. Calvert, drawing 
upon the legends and folk-tales of various peoples, use 
a narrative style that is direct and apt, free from arti- 
ficial simplicity, and winged on occasion. One could 
perhaps wish for an added page of references to sources 
and analogues. But the folk-lore incidents here used 
are readily brought, if we choose, under their respective 
cycles; and it is the art of the story-teller rather than 
the detection of primitive belief and custom that en- 
gages. Above all, the impression left is that, coming 
from and appealing to the heart of the people, wonder 
tales are instinct with the sense of poetic justice. 
Here is the land of faéry where there is present suc- 
cour, and sure reward for merit and demerit. Michel 
the shepherd dreams of knightly deeds and achieves 
them. Duke Berthold, in love with love, discovers the 
not impossible one on whom to lavish service and wor- 
ship. Count Angewiller the troubadour, vexed by an un- 
comprehending consort, is cheered by the visits of love 
itself and the spirit that dwells in nature’s breast. Peter 
of Litzelburg is ever faithful and compassionate, 
though wed to a devotee of forbidden hearts. And the 
whole stands, as it were, by the auspices of that Saint 
Odile who taught the mysteries of the larger love, and 
inspired Maurice Barrés with many a page of regional 
patriotism. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


The Crime at Vanderlynden’s. By R. H. Mottram, 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. net. 

A Moment of Time. By Richard Hughes. Chatto 
and \Windus. 7s. net. 


N ‘ The Spanish Farm’ Mr. Mottram concerned 

himself with a person and a place. The Vander. 
lyndens and their home were real, more real indeed 
than the English troops which were quartered on them 
and the war which raged around them. Their way of 
life had taken such hold of them, their nature had suck 
stubbornness of fibre, that they were able to survive the 
alien immigration, unassimilated and untransformed. 
Far from being dazzled or put upon, they adapted 
themselves to circumstances, turned them to account 
and made a fairly good thing out of them. Whatever 
else Mademoiselle Vanderlynden might be, she was 
above all fitted to survive; a comely hardy plant that 
could not be eradicated. And the story fell under her 
management, as did everything else that came into 
contact with her. 

In Mr. Mottram’s latest book it is she who caught 
the soldier in the act of desecrating the shrine, she 
who indirectly instructed the French Mission to 
demand compensation for ‘‘ damage done to billets.” 
As of old she wanted her pound of flesh. She set rolling 
the ball which poor Captain Dormer was to pursue for 
two years, until despair of arresting or even identify- 
ing the culprit nearly drove him mad. But neither 
she nor he is the presiding spirit of the book. The 
Crime is the real hero, the Crime with its endless train 
of international bad blood, official irritation, expense of 
effort, time and money. Taken out of its setting the 
whole affair seems inexpressibly futile; and yet, para- 
doxically enough, it is the seriousness with which it 
was treated that redeems it from futility. | Dormer 
could not help feeling that Mademoiselle Vander- 
lynden’s view of the affair was after all reasonable and 
just. 

She bore no malice, she wanted to put things right. Money 

would do it. She was going to get the money, or so she seemed 

to think. She had no animus against the man who had broken 

a piece of her property. . . . She took it all as part of the war, 

and she was seeing it correctly. It was the British Army that 

had done it. . . . The Crime at Vanderlynden’s was the war, 

nothing more nor less. 
And Mr. Mottram’s novel, it might be (rather unfairly) 
said, is a successful attempt to recapture and formu- 
late the war-time consciousness, nothing more nor less. 
It is a magnificent achievement, but it is not in the full 
sense a novel. It imposes an order upon the chaos of 
the war, and enables the reader to contemplate that 
catastrophe without mental vertigo and yet without 
the sense of being taken in by a specious simplification. 
The Labours of Hercules, whether useful or orna- 
mental, owe their significance not to what they did but 
to the fact they were done. Similarly Captain Dormer’s 
quest of the unknown iconoclast, fruitless as it was, is 
dignified by the tenacity and good sense with which 
he conducted it. He was not an imaginative man; he 
disliked his friend Kavanagh’s romantic notions; his 
one idea was to finish his job. He had no war spirit, 
no martial afflatus, and yet by doing the first thing that 
came to hand he succeeded in expressing himself, 
almost naturally, in the unfamiliar terms of warfare. 
Mr. Mottram makes no attempt to reconcile war with 
civilization, but by presenting it in detail he manages 
to bring it within the scope of thought. There have 
been vivider pictures of it than his, partial accounts 
emphasizing certain aspects, and for the most part im- 
pressionistic. Mr. Mottram is not an impressionist. 
He absorbed the war and breathes its atmosphere like 
his native air; his observation is never strained cr 
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feverish; his characters are nicely and coolly drawn, 
the war is always a factor in their lives and yet not the 
highest common factor. But the passages in which he 
tries to find a formula for them are among the most 
jnteresting in the book. ‘ The Crime at Vanderlyn- 
den’s’ ends naturally with the Armistice and the 
events immediately following it. Dormer’s occupation 
ended, we take leave of him, and while the general 
impression of the book remains vividly, he slips out of 
our minds. The war had not changed him; he adapted 
himself to it. He would have been more interesting if 
he had been more vulnerable, but the war is too large 
a matter to be used as a touchstone of character. It 
js enough that Dormer could weave it into the threads 
of his life ; if he had been shown as triumphing over it, 
we should have had to disbelieve in him or in the 
veracity of Mr. Mottram’s account of the war. As it 
is, we can believe in both; and the only thing sacri- 
ficed is the illusion of free will. The two factors— 
Dormer and the war—are constant : the success of the 
book depends upon keeping them in an equipoise, and 
the imagination, though not starved, is given excellent 
but ultimately unsatisfying food. The chief interest of 
a novel lies in the relations between characters; and 
the only relationship Dormer has is with a symbol, a 
chimera, which he pursues from a sense of duty. He 
has contacts, not friends; he went through the war 
defended by an emotional mackintosh, intent upon un- 
derstanding rather than upon feeling. But how well 
he understands ! 

Mr. Richard Hughes’s volume of Short Stories, ‘ A 
Moment of Time,’ shows an altogether unusual ver- 
satility. Possessions by the Devil; a study of the 
Fourth Dimension; a ghost story with a comic end- 
ing, another with a tragic ending; the diary of a 
steerage passenger to America—these are a few 
among his varied dishes. At times he is plainly try- 
ing his hand; at times he is too flattering to his 
reader’s intelligence; at times the sketches are so 
slight that they are over almost as soon as they are 
begun. The most considerable, and perhaps the best 
story, is an account of a Czechoslovakian Lochinvar ; 
it is full of romantic incident, and shows an original 
and daring imagination capable of carrying off every 
kind of improbability. Indeed, it is his devotion to the 
improbable that makes Mr. Hughes’s stories so re- 
freshing. We may grow impatient at what seem to be 
deliberate mystifications ; we may feel that certain un- 
usual experiences have been successfully exploited 
rather than recollected in tranquillity ; we may miss the 
light of common day and find the stories exhilarating 
and provocative instead of sustaining. We may feel that 
Mr. Hughes’s muse mates too readily with the fan- 
tastic and that the Phoenix, for him, is as common as 
the sparrow for others. But none of the stories is 
without a remarkable quality of imagination and all 
reach a high standard of technique. They end beauti- 
fully. Mr. Hughes’s work shows immense promise as 
well as a good deal of performance. He might write 
anything. At present his stories have almost too sharp 
a flavour; they can be relished for their quality better 
than for their content. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Occasions. By the Most Rev. Randall Thomas Davidson. 
Mowbray. 5s. net. 

IN the Archbishop of Canterbury the Church of England 
possesses a leader whose sagacity has never been called in dispute 
and whose moderation is known unto all men. Readers of all 
schools of ecclesiastical thought will welcome the publication of 
this volume of sermons and addresses. The “‘ occasions ”? which 
called some of them forth have been noble ones, and nobly 
has the Archbishop risen to them. We find him at his best, 
perhaps, in the sermon preached at Geneva before the opening 
of the Third Assembly of the League of Nations. The whole of 
this address breathes the spirit of a lofty idealism, and contains 
Such counsels as the Church is fitted to give to the State. An- 


preached in Westminster Abbey on the sixteen-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Council of Nicewa. Taken as a whole, the book is 
a welcome reminder of the fact that, despite the burden of his 
advancing years, the Primate’s intellectual force is in no wise 
abated. 


The Mirror of the Months. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul. 6s. net. 


THOSE who know Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith merely as a 
novelist will hardly be prepared for the revelation which this 
book affords. Here are a series of studies, partly mystical, partly 
devotional, arranged in the form of a calendar. Each month 
brings with it its appropriate message of hope, of penitence, or 
of consolation. Miss Kaye-Smith writes from the standpoint of 
an Anglo-Catholic, but even those who are unable to accept 
her premises may at times be ill-disposed to reject her con- 
clusions. Her attitude towards the deeper problems of life is 
summed up in the two following sentences : ‘* In our fight against 
evil we fight against what is merely temporary, parasitic and 
doomed, and on our side are forces which are primary, self- 
existing and eternal. On our side are the unchanging stars in 
their order, and our adversary is only the meteor that streaks 
the sky for a moment of earth-derived brightness, falls and is 
lost.’”” The book, it should be added, has been produced in a 
form worthy of its contents. 


The Isles of Fear. By Katherine Mayo. Faber and Gwyer. 
15s. net. 

THE Philippines are a long way off, and they are governed 
by the United States. Miss Mayo, however, has succeeded in 
interesting us in their misfortunes as if they were our own. The 
country is surprisingly large, surprisingly well populated, and 
surprisingly squalid. There is at present, it appears, nothing 
which could be described as an educated public opinion. The 
natives are almost unbelievably ignorant, completely cowed by 
their more successful bosses, the caciques, whose lives are 
divided between politics and usury. The hovels of the unfortunate 
poor are woven of grass and palm-leaves, habitable for a couple 
of years at the most and devoid of sanitation. All are 
under-nourished. Their one passion, it appears, is gambling. 
Their judiciary is such that it can look on, undisturbed, at the 
spectacle of a baby being arrested, tried and condemned to 
prison for arson. Philippine morals are such as one would 
hardly expect to find outside a new ‘ Erewhon,’ for while the 
current Maguindanao law orders that in the case of adultery 
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both parties be stoned to death, outrages against children are 
regarded with indifference. ‘‘ Fathers and brothers,’ writes 
Miss. Mayo, “ are often the offenders. . . . The victimization of 
little school-girls by their school teachers as the price of passing 
examinations is, in the provinces, almost a matter of course.’’ 
When the cacique politicos turn their hands to high finance 
the results are hardly less disastrous. A few years ago, in the 
Philippine National Bank, the surplus and profits, amounting to 
6,196,428 pesos, were found to be entirely wiped out by losses 
estimated at almost twice that amount. It is truly a distressful 
country, and Miss Mayo deserves the gratitude of the Archi- 
pelago for her courageous exposure. 

Country Contentments. By Marcus Woodward. Geofirey Bles. 
6s. net. 


COUNTRY books have their way of being one-sided and 
roseate. There is ready excuse, and even full allowance. The 
authors of them are so many advocates holding briefs in the 
perennial cause of country versus town. Having come under 
the spell of the open and the wild, they would suggest a like 
subjection in others. They look within their hearts, and write; 
look outwards withal, and record the vision so long as it agrees 
with serenity or delight. 
differently in this book of charm and close observation. He 
matches what used to be called the modesty of nature. With 
the ancient philosopher, he recognizes that nature does what 
she can; aspires, but comes short of perfection. And, like 
Gilbert White, he would have us be curious about whatsoever 
she does. Even the meanest slug leaves silvery traces. While, 
as for the choristers of the woods and fields, what happy lore 
and lure do they not furnish! It is true that their songs are 
ambiguous. The nightingale, in Milton’s hearing, is most 
melancholy; nay, it is merry, protests Coleridge. In the song 
of the skylark a Shelley finds all the beautiful sounds of the 
world; and a Scotsman the skirl of the pipes, joyous or com- 
plaining. Quietly to contemplate the countryside is, for Mr. 
Woodward and Gervase Markham, to achieve contentment. But 
the Elizabethan also wrote two books of ‘ Tears,’ and Mr. 
Woodward to-day notes that ‘‘ two million species of creatures 
exist on this earth, mainly living on each other.’’ In a rock- 
pool, the wonder is the survival of inhabitants; and on land 
your stoat, for instance, ‘“‘ kills as much game as a qualified 
gentleman,”’ says an old keeper. Nature is embarrassing, and 
allows whatsoever interpretation. Hard by Ditchling Beacon 
runs Hog’s Trough Bottom, but also Happy Valley. Let us, 
at any rate, take example by the sedge-warbler, who “ sings 
most blithely, when annoyed or disturbed.’’ 


The Oak Collector. By Maciver Percival. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

IGNORANCE and villainy have made old-furniture collecting 
a hazardous enterprise. When your butcher says he is supplying 
you with English meat you can, perhaps, believe him; not so 
when your dealer says he is supplying you with Tudor oak. 
You must learn to judge for yourself, and so long as you confine 
yourself to such simple and comparatively inexpensive furniture 
as Mr. Percival deals with, there is a good chance of not being 
badly caught out. The expert forger does not waste his time 
on these things, and the inexpert forger is not really very 
dangerous to those who have even a little sound knowledge. 
This may be pleasantly and easily obtained from Mr. Percival’s 
admirable little book, as well as some knowledge of domestic 
conditions at various periods, which enables the collector to 
realize that so many dealers’ claims are simply impossible. At 
least they will avoid making themselves ridiculous by proudly 
showing their friends Tudor cheval glasses, Elizabethan gate-leg 
tables, and suchlike impossibilities. 
An Anthology of Catholic Poets. Compiled by Shane Leslie. 
Burns and Oates. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is an anthology of Roman Catholic verse from Anglo- 
Saxon times up ta the present day. The determination of the 
compiler to exclude living poets (though no reference to any such 
exclusion is made in the introductory essay) is responsible for 
the fact that no selections are given from the poetry of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Theodore Maynard or 
Katharine Tynan. On the other hand Louise Imogen Guiney 
might surely have found a place in these pages. The choice has 
otherwise been admirably made, though one must perforce cavil 
at the inclusion in such a company of Robert Stephen Hawker. 
Hawker was, indeed, received into the Roman Catholic Church 
on his death-bed (it is asserted that he was unconscious at the 
time, though that is a controversy on which it is not necessary 
to enter), but the whole of his poetry was written at the time 
when he was a conforming priest of the Church of England, and 
that Church may certainly claim him as one of her most 
characteristic poets. Only one other word of criticism seems 
called for. It would be interesting to know on what authority 
Mr. Leslie claims for Pope the authorship of the four lines: 
** For One who would not be Buried in Westminster Abbey,”’ 
which are printed on page 257. The doggerel in question is 
generally attributed to Bishop Warburton, and if Pope himself 
was responsible for it he was to that extent a lesser poet. 
British Politics in Transition. By E. McC. Sait and D. P. 
Barrows. Harrap. 6s. net. 


‘GOVERNMENT HANDBOOKS ” is the title given to a 
series of college textbooks that is being published under the 


Mr. Woodward proceeds somewhat | 
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joint editorship of Dr. Sait, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of California, and Mr. Reed, of the University of 
Michigan. The present volume has been written in the belief 
that the student ‘‘ must study government not as it has been 
or even as it is, but as it is coming to be.”” The authors haye 
collected materials from very varied sources to illustrate the 
changes that have taken place in the governmental system of 
this country since 1914; the book will therefore be of ‘as much 
use to the journalist and politician as to the student, for whom 
it is primarily designed. 


A History of Roumania. By Professor N. lorga. Trans} 
by Joseph McCabe. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. — 


THE name of Iorga on the title-page of a history of Rumania 
is a warranty for its excellence. Professor lorga is the happy 
possessor of that rare combination of gifts—immense learning 
and a graceful style. The present volume reveals how full of 
picturesque and dramatic incidents the history of Rumania has 
been from the days of the great ‘ slayer of the Rhomans.” 
Joannice, down to the Union of the Principalities under Cuza- 
and, indeed, down to our own times, when Rumania’s partici. 
pation in the war against the Central Powers yielded that 
splendid military episode—her defence of the Transylvanian Alps 
against the army of Falkenhayn. Probably few people in these 
islands realize that in support of the Allied cause Rumania 
‘* sacrificed her prosperity and buried 800,000 of her children,” 
That sacrifice alone demands that, in return, the peoples of the 
West should take greater interest than they have hitherto done 
in the history and welfare of this outpost of Western civilization 
in the Balkans. 


By the Waters of Carthage. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THIS book consists of a series of interesting letters purporting 
to be written from a wife to her husband, and consisting mainly 
of descriptions of the life and customs of Tunis and Ancient 
Carthage. Miss Lorimer has won some distinction as a novelist, 
and her exercise in that craft has stood her in good stead in 
the writing of a book of travel. The narrative is admirably 
balanced, and the author knows what to omit as well as what 
to include. Her first impressions of Carthage are excellently 
done, and she has a keen eye tor character. Perhaps the most 
vivid scene in the book is that which describes an eccentric 
Frenchman, under the influence of hashish, proclaiming himself 
to be John the Baptist. 


By Norma Lorimer. Stanley Paul, 
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The Saturday Review 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaTuRDAY Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


Competitors not 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned in 
‘New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) will not, in 
future, be eligible as prises for the Acrostic Competition. 


complying with these Rules will be 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 206 
(First of the 15th Quarter) 


FLORENCE AND LYONS GAVE THESE PAINTERS BIRTH 
WHOSE FAME IS CO-EXTENSIVE WITH THE EARTH 


1. In Gilead or a cottage-garden search. 

2. An act of worship as performed in church. 

3. The triune deity of India’s creed. 

4. A ‘ word-book ’: to the hairy one give heed. 

5. As busy as a bee the livelong day. 

6. The captain swears ‘tis safely stowed awav. 

7. Without me Earth were soon a lifeless waste. 

8. Mild beverage not unpleasing to the taste. 

9. Gain-yielding, though a rodent’s at my heart. 

10. We’ll count your chickens when I’ve played my part. 

Solution of Acrostic No. 204. 

W isihel Kt 1 There’s an old yarn of a costermonger 
A whose child was dangerously ill, The 
T alapoi N doctor prescribed oysters and cham- 
E lectioneerin G pagne as the only means of saving 
R ee F its life. When he called next the 
to Is child was dead. ‘‘ Did you give it 
U nmelodiou S what I told you? ’’ he asked. ‘‘ No, 
Z_silpa Hé guv’nor, it wouldn’t run to oysters 
E lid E and champagne, but we done the best 
L eande R we could for the pore little chap: we 


guv ’im w’elks and gingerbeer.’’ 

2 The Psophia crepitans, a native of South 
America. Of the size of a pheasant, 
it is easily tamed, and becomes as 
docile and attached to man as a dog. 

3 ‘Tn all labour there is profit: but the 
talk of the lips tendeth to penury.”’ 

Prov. xiv. 23. 
4Gad (fortune) and Asher (happiness) 
were the names of the sons of Jacob’s 
concubine Zilpah. 
Gen. xxx. 11, 13. 


Acrostic No. 204.—The winner is Mr. G. K. Malleson, 45 
Sinclair Road, W.14, who has selected as his prize ‘ The Days 
of Dickens,” by A. L. Hayward, published by Routledge, and 
reviewed in our columns on January 30 under the title ‘ Early 
Victorian Days.’ Forty-eight other competitors chose this book, 
nine named ‘ Memoirs of William Hickey,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Baitho, R. H. Boothroyd, Bordyke, Carlton, 
Farsdon, J. Lennie, Martha, Met, Oakapple, Stucco, and Hon. 
R. G. Talbot. 

One Licht Wronc.—Baldersby, Barberry, Beechworth, Mrs. 
J. Butler, J. Chambers, Sir Wm. Chevis, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Lionel Cresswell, Dolmar, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Iago, Jeff, 
Jorum, Kirkton, Madge, G. W. Miller, OO, F. M. Petty, 
Shorwell, Sisyphus, M. Story, J. Sutton, Trike, Tyro, Varach, 
C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zero, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—A. H. B., Boskerris, C. A. S., Ceyx, 
Maud Crowther, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, Hanworth, Jop, 
Lar, Lilian, Ruby Macpherson, Melville, Peter, R. Ransom, 
St. Ives. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 203.—Correct : D. Leeper. 

Jor.—You gave Labourer and Sorites instead of Lawyer and 
Statistics. 


[MDent 


cA Literary Discovery 


70 Years a Showman 
by ‘ Lord’ George Sanger 
Introduction by Kenneth Grahame 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Published originally in an inauspicious 
popular edition and long out of print this 
autobiography is a work of extraordinary 
literary merit. Sir A. T. QuitLer-Coucu 
says: ‘* Ever since a friend recommended 
it this book has been a delight to me. . . 
It is a real document of the Victorian 

Age’s underside. . .. ”’ 
Prospectus post free. 


The Life of 
William Godwin 


Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
By Forp K. Brown. With six photo- 
gravure portraits. A biography shedding 
new light on the author of Political Jus- 
tice, a great figure even apart from his 
intimacy with the Shelleys, Wordsworth 
and others. {| Prospectus post free. 


The Modern Ibsen 


Medium 8vo. 155. net. 

By Hermann J. Weicanp. A_ very 
original interpretation of Ibsen’s twelve 
dramas of contemporary life. 

{| Prospectus post free. 


Beethoven’s Letters 


Square Demy 8vo. os. 6d. net. 
A selection comprising over 450 letters, 
with Explanatory Notes by Dr. A. C. 
KALISCHER. Translated, with a Preface 
by J. S. SHeptock, B.A. Many illustra- 
tions and Music Examples. 
{| Prospectus post free. 


The Romances of 


Alexandre Dumas 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net per vol. 48 vols. 
Each volume contains an etched frontis- 
piece and 2 half-tone illustrations. Three 
volumes issued per month. Now ready: 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS, THE CHEVALIER 
D’HARMENTAL. {| Prospectus post free. 


Coming Shortly 


The Birth of the Gods 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
By Dmitri S. MEREZHKOVSKY ; translated 
by Natatie A. Duppincton. A dramatic 
mystical story of the flesh and of the 
spirit, the scene of which is laid in ancient 
Crete. {| Prospectus post free. 


Spring List Post Free 


—g Chandos Street, London, W.C.2—— 
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MOTORING 


CAPE TO CAIRO 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


N Tuesday Major and Mrs. Court-Treatt arrived 

back in London after successfully completing 

their self-imposed task of motoring across 
Africa from the Cape to Cairo—a journey of some 
thirteen thousand miles. Their feat establishes a new 
record; no one has been able to make the trip in a 
motor-car before, as the absence of roads and beaten 
tracks, with the difficulties of crossing deep and wide 
rivers, has up to now defeated the ‘ mechanical 
horse.’’ The cars used were two Crossleys, and after 
sixteen months of extraordinary difficulties and dangers 
the distance was successfully traversed. At times the 
rate of progress was only a mile a day, for desert, 
forests, and rivers had to be fought and conquered. 
Often the cars were completely submerged in water, 
but even this was insufficient to put them out of 
running order. Before starting Major Court-Treatt 
made special tests of the cars he had chosen, utilizing 
the lake at the Zoological Gardens, Manchester, to 
discover how the cars would behave going through 
water. Motorists will be interested in inspecting these 
cars, which are at present being exhibited in London. 
Provision is made for a dark-room for photograph 
work; gun racks, seats which are convertible into 
beds, and special mosquito nets are fitted. Insects 
were the béte noire of the expedition, and the cause 
of such sickness as the members of the party endured; 
but, on the whole, good health was maintained 
throughout the journey. All the equipment was British 
—the cars and their component parts right down to 
the sparking plugs, which, by the way, were 
never changed on the whole trip. Major Court-Treatt 
informed me that all his material had stood up and 
never let him down; even the cameras kept in good 
order. British oil and British motor spirit shared 
the honours in keeping the cars in good trim, with the 
trustworthiness of the Crossley workmanship behind 
them. 

The objects of the expedition were to survey the 
possibilities of a great central highway from the Cape 
to Cairo, to study native customs and habits in un- 
known territories, and to investigate the possibilities of 
development of the various territories through which 
the expedition passed. It has also demonstrated the 
trustworthiness of the British motor-car in covering 
unknown and trackless country as well as it does the 
well-built highways of Europe. 


Your Essex Car will be improved by an 


Exide 


LONG LIFE BATTERY 
£3:12:6 
There is an EXIDE Battery for EVERY car. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


— for Efficiency ~ 


\ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD., 36, Quesn Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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N no other car, irrespective of size or price, 
can you obtain such a combination of high 
efficiency, distinctive appearance and abso. 
lute reliability as in a Sunbeam. 


With the overhead valve, super-efficient Sun- 
beam engine, power is produced in abundance, 
and always with perfect smoothness. The 
steering is unusually light, the four-wheel 
brakes safe and effective at all speeds. Long 
cantilever rear springs ensure riding comfort 
astounding in its uniformity—rough roads and 
smooth are alike to the Sunbeam. And then 
there is the inimitable appearance of the com- 
plete car. Beautifully clean lines, coachwork 
designed and built by artists in their craft, 
upholstery in perfect taste, and a finish beyond 
compare. 


There is no other car like the Sunbeam. Let 
us arrange a trial run for you and prove what 
Sunbeam supremacy really means. A demon- 
stration car will be available to suit your con- 
venience at any time. 


The Supreme Car 
14/40 h.p. Four-Cylinder Chassis, £495; Touring Car, 
£625 ; 20/60 h.p. Six-Cylinder Chassis, £795 ; Touring 
Car, £950; Three-Litre Six-Cylinder Chassis, £950; 


Super Sports Car, £1,125; 30/90 h.p. Eight-Cylinder 
Chassis (short) £1,050; Touring Car, £1,295. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO.,LTD. 
Moorfield Works - WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Department: 
12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
106 Deansgate 


Manchester Showrooms: 
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Prices 


at works: 


AUSTIN TWENTY from £475 
AUSTIN TWELVE from £340 
AUSTIN SEVEN from £149 


M@INGS! A Symbol of Speed— 

wm of confidence—of smooth and 
effortless motion. Emblematic 

euameme of freedom, and the annihilation 
of distance. Typical of a popularity that is 
soaring ever higher. And an expression, too, 
of sheltering care, of constant watch over the 
needs of every wearer of the Austin plumage. 
When you buy an Austin car, you not only 
choose the surest and most economical form 
of travel: you also enjoy the benefits of a 
national service organization that is second 
to none. 


Write for complete Catalogue of all Models 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., 
LONDON : Showrooms, Service Depot & Hire Dept., 


LTD., Longbridge, BIRMINGHAM 
479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1. (near Marble Arch) 


EQUIPMENT 


Electric Self - Starter; 
Smith Speedometer ; 
Smith eight-day clock; 
Rigid Side-Screens (de- 
tachable) ; Detachable 
| Floor rpet; Spare 
H Petrol Can and Holder; 
, lighting set; 
One - man 
Three - pane! 
Wi indscreen (slightly 
Staggered) ; etro! 
Gauge ; Tool Kit; Lug- 
gage Grid; Spring 
Gaiters ; Motor-Driven 
Electric Horn; Bulb 
Horn; Automatic Screen 
Wiper ; Driving Mirror; 
Dash Lamp; alometer ; 
Rear Screen; Etc. 


Econom Maintain 13 ha 
Smooth - running ‘op Two. 
Engine Accommodation and Leg Room Seater - 
Four Wheel Brakes ae Adjustable Front Seat in Four- Four. 
Right-hand Gear and Brake Control Seator - 
Dunlop 28 x 4.95 Reinforced Balloon Tyres complete Equipment Coupe (drop or 
x 
THE CLYNO ENG. Co. (1922) LIMITED, WOLVERHAMPTON. an. 
London Showrooms and Export Dept.: ROOTES Ltd., 141 New Bond St., 4-Door 
Rootes Service Works. Saison - 
Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 


THE ENTIRELY NEW and REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL 


[5 H.P. 4-SEATER 
NOW HAS VASTLY IMPROVED COACHWORK 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE outstanding feature in markets during the 
last few weeks has been the demand for foreign 
securities, 
gards Brazilian Bonds. 
interesting. 
depreciated currency has, during the last six months 
or so, gradually pulled round. Dr. Bernardes, the 
retiring President, has certainly succeeded in putting 
his house in order, with the result that the milreis has 
risen to a value of 73d. In accordance with the Fund- 
ing Agreement of 1914, the funding of Brazilian 
loans was not to restart until 1927. There are possi- 
bilities, however, that they will be started this year. 
A new Brazilian loan is said to be in course of negotia- 
tion, and it is whispered that one of the conditions 
are that the sinking fund should start operating this 
year. In view of the fact that Dr. Washington Luiz 
is likely to be the next President, and his financial 
views are said to be extraordinarily sound, the improve- 
ment in the Brazilian position is not likely to be a 
mere flash in the pan, and, therefore, I feel that 
Brazilian Bonds can be bought for mixing purposes 
with reasonable safety. 


The position here is very 


JAPAN 

Since the earthquake, Japan has made herculean 
efforts to adjust her finances. I hear of the possi- 
bility of a new Japanese loan being floated in this 
country, and in these circumstances I would not be 
surprised to see a fair amount of window-dressing as 
regards existing Japanese issues, which I expect to 
see appreciate in the reasonably near future. 


UNION CORPORATION 

I have several times drawn attention to Union Cor- 
poration Shares. This Company has interests in many 
parts of the world, all of which are doing extremely 
well. Two of its mining babies, San Francisco Mines 
of Mexico and Geduld, have paid increased dividends 
and are developing exceptionally well. In addition, the 
Corporation is very largely interested in the Enka 
Artificial Silk Company, of which a_ considerable 
amount will be heard in the future. I consider Union 
Corporation Shares an ideal semi-speculative invest- 
ment. The present price is 21, and I anticipate a 
substantial rise. 


NEWSPAPER SHARES 

The newspaper share market has shown renewed 
signs of activity on rumours that Associated News- 
papers are to issue a bonus. This rumour has been 
so widely spread that the actual terms in the market 
are said to be a share for share capital bonus, and a 
capital dividend of 30% per annum upon the capital 
as thus increased. I have every reason for believing 
that rumour on this occasion is entirely wrong. One 
day there may be a bonus issue made by Associated, 
but that day is not yet. In view of the fact that the 
rise in these shares is based on what I believe to be 
an entirely erroneous estimate, I think that they 
are reasonably valued at the present price, and I look 
for a set-back when the bonus rumours are finally 
dispelled. 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


This has been very marked as re- | is a subject in which stockholders of the Gas Light 


Brazil, after having suffered from a very | 5°” made it clear that the gas industry had no hostility 


It was only natural that at the meeting of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company last week the Governor of the 
Company, Mr. D. Milne Watson, who presided, shoulq 
refer to the coming Government Electricity Scheme 
Since the scheme was made public, the price of the 
shares of gas concerns have fallen, and obviously jt 


and Coke Company are greatly interested. Mr. Wat. 


to electricity per se, but he complained of the State 
taking a particular industry under its wing to the 
detriment of another industry which has been long anj 
firmly established. I am afraid I do not see eye to 
eye with Mr. Watson on this point. The main object 
of the Government Electricity Scheme is, I take jt 
to cheapen the supply of power and so, first, to reduce 
the cost of manufacture by those who use it, and 
secondly, to reduce the cost of living by reducing the 
cost of lighting and heating. In attempting to achieve 
these ends a Government is thoroughly justified, even 
though such action might jeopardize an existing indus. 
try. In the present instance, however, I do not think 
Gas Light and Coke stockholders have anything to 
fear. The use of gas for lighting and cooking is 
so firmly established that nothing is likely to under. 
mine its popularity. I think, however, that the extent 
of the Government assistance to the new electricity 
scheme will be the guaranteeing of money under the 
Trades Facilities Act, and I imagine that if the Gas 
Light and Coke Company require further funds which 
would lead to the cheapening of their supply, the 
Government would also assist them in a similar 
manner. 


THE STORES 

While the cry of bad trade and of depressing condi- 
tions is heard so frequently, a perusal of the results of 
the large London stores shows that the spending 
power, if not the earning power, of the masses has 
materially increased. In this way only can be ex- 
plained the increase in the net profits shown in the 
results for last year published by both Harrods and 
Selfridges. The profits of the former have risen to 
£693,048, an increase of just on £60,000 from the 
previous year, while Selfridges’ figures have increased 
from £353,399 to £504,160. It would appear obvious, 
therefore, that both in the Brompton Road and Oxford 
Street there is plenty of money available. 


S.T.D. MOTORS 

At the meeting of S.T.D. Motors this week the 
Chairman, Mr. James Todd, explained to the share- 
holders the reason that a larger dividend distribution 
had not been made. He pointed out that the directors 
had considered it a wiser policy to allocate a further 
£100,000 to reserve in view of the difficulty in ascer- 
taining the future value of the Company’s assets in 
France on account of the fluctuations in the franc. He 
also touched on the proposed increase of taxation in 
France, which is a point of considerable importance 
to the Company. He stated that during the past year 
the equivalent to £57,000 had been paid to the French 
Government in the form of a turnover tax. Share- 
holders must agree with their Chairman that the policy 
adopted by the Board was the only one possible and 
must hope for more stabilized conditions in France 
which will lead to larger dividends. Meanwhile, the 
future as far as the Company is concerned appears f0 
offer grounds for optimism. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Lid. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street. E.C. 2 


Total Funds Exceed £90,816,000. Income 29, 107,00 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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— FOR SALE 

to the 1,800-TON STEAM YACHT, recently reconditioned, with 

ng an] 1925 reclassification certificates. Very large accommodation. 

eye to Economical consumption. Lying South Coast. Folie S.Y.81 

object 

ake it, 1,500-TON STEAM YACHT. One of the most luxuriant 

reduce vessels afloat. Twin screw triple expansion engines. Prac- 

ont tically ready for sea, with full equipment. Foio S.Y.43 

chieve 900-TON STEAM YACHT, built 1911, of steel. Triple 

expansion twin screw engines. Entirely redesigned after 

» even the war, refitted and finished. Speed about 14 knots. 

indus- Moderate price for quick sale. Seen Solent. Folio S.Y.44 

t think 

ing to 480-TON (about) STEAM YACHT. Built 1903, by Hen- 

Ing’ is derson, to the designs of G. L. Watson, of steel. Triple 

under. expansion engines. Speed 12 knots. 2 deckhouses, 3 

extent saloons, 10 staterooms. Now being reconditioned, and 

a one of the finest yachts of her size. Low figure for imme- : 

strici ; ; The shortest day has gone—but the darkest days are still 

with us. Use FULLOLITE Lamps and have the sunny 
iad radiance of Spring at a touch. The opal glass bulbs give, 

1€ Gas 233-TON STEAM YACHT. Built of steel in 1894 by well- in ‘addition, perfect diffusion, eliminating ail risk of eye- 

which known builders. Recently passed survey. Teak deck, strain. FULLOLITE Lamps are, too, decorative and 

y, the accommodation for 8 and crew. Compound engines. Speed dust-proof. 

simi 10 knots on easy consumption. Immediate delivery. Seen 

lar Solent. Price £9,000. Folio S.Y.38. IN ALL VOLTAGES, AT ALL ELECTRICIANS 
Fully licensed under Patents Nos. 23765/12, 

F 71-TON STEAM YACHT, 77 ft. x 14 ft. Composite built. Win ! 10918/13, and others. ’ " 
condi- Deckhouse, saloon and 4 staterooms. Compound engines. 
ults of Speed 10 knots. Price £3,500. Folio S.Y.25 vat cone weep 4 
ending 
es has 115-TON MOTOR YACHT, 120 ft. x 14 ft. 6 ins. Built 
be ex- recently of teak. Twin Gleniffer engines. 2 saloons, 5 
in the staterooms. Seen Solent. Price £8,000. Folio M1,275 
Is and 
sen to 52-TON MOBILE HOUSE YACHT. Comfortably fitted 

le for party of 4 or 6, and crew. Large saloon, dining saloon, 

m the two staterooms, bathroom, nice deckhouse. 4 h.p. paraffin 
reased engine. Speed 7 knots approx. Electric light. Charter 
vious, only. Seen Solent. Folio H5 
)xford 

40-FT. MOTOR CRUISER, 8 ft. 3 ins. beam, straight 

bow, canoe stern. [Fitted Astle Studebaker engine. Self- 

starter and electric light. Saloon and forecastle, etc. Ex- 
ok the cellent condition. Seen Dublin. Price £350. Folio M58 
share- 
bution 16-TON CUTTER, lying Helford, built 1902 by Bond, of ge oS eae | 
rectors teak. L.O.A. 47 ft., beam 10 ft. 5 ins., draught 6 ft. 6 ins. 
‘urther Sails and gear in good condition, almost new. One dinghy, 9 
ascer- l cabin, ex-saloon ; headroom 6 ft. ; 2 berths; lead ballast, 

‘ about 24 tons inside, 53 tons on keel; electric light through- 
sets im out; 20/24 h.p. Ailsa Craig engine with reverse gear had 
c, He fitted 1923. The vessel throughout is in perfect condition ; avy 1xture 
‘ion in a handy and well-behaved craft; can be sailed single- 
rtance handed. Price £800 or near offer. Folio A5 “WHITE LABEL” Strength 
t 
ator 8-TON KETCH, 28 ft. x 8 ft. 6 ins. x 5 ft. 6 in. draught, ’ 

Share: Carvel built, of pitch-pine. Straight bow, Loch Fyne stern. F you are a fairly heavy 

: 1 saloon and forecastle. In very sound condition. Well- smoker, the saving effected 
policy known seaboat. Price £150. Seen Solent. Folio $150 katie + 4 
UABEL™ Navy. Mixture. is 
*rance 7-TON YAWL. Well found sea-boat. Equipped for cruis- iabl Bus 

e, the ing. 5 ft. 9 ins. headroom, Large accommodation. 2 apprec ut it Is a Saving 
ars to bunks, cot in forecastle. Dinghy. Complete £168. Seen you can make with safety 
Essex. Folio S2 —the name tells you that. 
RUS For further particulars and 1a 
orders to view apply - - Per | 0; Oz. 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, | 
LONDON, W.C.2 MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS | 
’Phone : Gerrard 3157 1/- Per Oz. 
Telegrams: Forenaft, London ” 
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S.T.D. MOTORS 


BETTER TIMES LOOMING AHEAD 


RACING SUCCESSES 


Tue Twentieth ANNUAL OrpINARY GENERAL MEETING of 
S.T.D. Motors, Limited, was held on Monday last at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. James Todd, J.P., F.C.A. (Chairman of the Company), 
who presided, said :—Ladies and Gentlemen,-—It is unnecessary 
for me to dwell on what is common knowledge to you all, viz., 
the difficult period which the motor industry of this country, 
together with all other branches of the engineering industry, has 
passed through during the last few years. It is only necessary 
for you to study the balance-sheets of some of the motor con- 
cerns in this country to realize the conditions we have had to con- 
tend with. Although I am the last person in the world to be unduly 
optimistic, as my experience has taught me that nothing is more 
foolish, I still think I am justified in saying that we do appear 
to be emerging into some reasonable prospects of better times 
in this trade. 

I have no wish to discuss at any length the question of the 
resumption of the McKenna duties, as this is interwoven with 
the much larger question of protection and free trade—and it 
is not part of my duty at this meeting to enter into these 
questions—but I think it will be generally agreed that in regard 
to the motor industry the restoration of these duties was justified, 
and, in the opinion of your board, although it will take time, 
it is likely that they will be of material assistance in gradually 
restoring the industry to its old state of prosperity. Perhaps we 
are not quite so much affected by this as other companies having 
works only in this country, but on balance we undoubtedly stand 
to benefit from the reinstating of the McKenna duties. The 
reason for this is that we are fortunately in the position of 
being able to dispose of the bulk of the output of our French 
factories in France and the French Colonies without being 
dependent on the English market, which at one time was the 
case to a very large extent. 


RECOVERY OF FRENCH BUSINESS 


The recovery of our French business has been one of the most 
satisfactory events of the past three years. This factory is now 
working at full pressure, and there is every reason to anticipate 
a satisfactory year. The light Talbot car in France is generally 
regarded as the most popular of the medium-priced cars, whilst 
the new six-cylinder larger model has been received on every 
hand with unqualified praise, and it was described at the last 
Olympia Show by one of the leading critics in this country as 
one of the two outstanding features of the Exhibition. 

The Sunbeam Company, which occupies a unique position and 
stands practically in a class of its own, has had another success- 
ful year, the profits being approximately the same as last year. 
Here, again, there is no reason why the current season should 
not be successful. 

Messrs. Jonas Woodhead and Sons, Limited, spring makers, 
of Leeds, have again had a successful year, and there is every 
indication of this Company’s success continuing in the current 

ear, 

. In regard to one of our companies, which up to now has been 
one of the weakest units, viz., W. and G. du Cros, Limited, I 
am pleased to say that at last it appears to be emerging from 
a long period of depression. Heenan and Froude, Limited, has 
made a small profit on the year’s working, and certainly there 
is every reason to anticipate a larger profit during the present 
ear. 

, The Darracq Motor Engineering Co., Limited, our body build- 
ing concern, has shown a satisfactory profit on the year’s 
working. 

I regret to say that Clement Talbot, Limited, is one of 
the companies from which we have not = succeeded in 
deriving any profit during the past few years. The 
results show a loss, although not a large one, on the past year’s 
working. For the coming year, Mr. Louis Coatalen has been 
able to design, after a good deal of experimental work, a small 
six-cylinder car, which we hope shortly to put into production, 
and which we hope will help to retrieve the position of this 
company. We are hoping in the course of time to bring the 
profit-earning capacity of these works on to the same level as 
our other companies. 


Divipenp Proposats 


I come now to the question which I am sure is in all your 
minds, and that is our reason for having placed a_ further 
£100,000 to reserve instead of having made a larger dividend 
distribution. By far the largest shareholders in our Company 


are your own directors, and nothing would have given them 
more pleasure than to have made a larger distribution of divid 
and nothing would have been more in their own interests than 
to have done so, but I take full responsibility for having advised 
the board in regard to this matter, particularly having 
regard to the fact that the dividend on our Preferred 
Ordinary Shares is cumulative. My long experience as a 
fessional man has taught me that to be optimistic about ap 
unknown quantity is a risk which no directors of a public com. 
pany have any right to take, and, in view of the violent 
fluctuations of the French exchange during the last four or five 
months, and the utter uncertainty of knowing what the ultimate 
value of the franc may be, I feel justified in advising your 
directors to adopt even an ultra-conservative policy in regard to 
this matter. I am well aware of the fact that we have made 
big reserves in the past, but until we know exactly where we 
stand it is our duty to continue doing so. If we over-provide 
reserves for something which never happens, these can always 
be brought back for dividend distribution, but if we neglect to 
provide reserves which we consider necessary we should be taking 
a risk with the shareholders’ property which I am not prepared 
to take, and, so long as I am the chairman of this company, 
I shall continue to advise the board in the same way. The 
temptation for us to make larger dividend distribution is obvious 
to you all—we should receive everyone’s praise—but despite this 
I maintain that we are acting in your best interests in opposing 
it until we can see a little clearer where we stand with regard 
to our large investments in France. 

Fortunately, as I have previously explained to you, our assets 
in France are largely of a permanent nature which do not 
depreciate with the depreciation of the franc. It is very difficult 
to see ahead until conditions become more stabilized. There is 
also the further question of the proposed increase of taxation in 
France which we have always to keep in front of us in consider- 
ing this position. You will readily appreciate how we are 
situated over there when I tell you that we have paid in 
taxation on the turnover alone of our French business for the 
past year something like the equivalent of £57,000—a tax which 
in this country is unknown. 


Racinc ACHIEVEMENTS 


Once again the only international motor race held in this 
country—viz., the 200 miles race at Brooklands—resulted in a 
complete triumph for the Darracq cars, which finished first and 
second within a few yards of each other, while the other com- 
petitor who finished third was something like thirty miles behind, 
and this despite the fact that the opposition comprised the best 
European light cars. What made this triumph more valuable 
was the fact that for the first time in this country the race 
was run under conditions more resembling a road race with 
various hairpin bends so as to subject to the most severe strain 
the braking power of the cars and the quick acceleration. So 
you will see it was not merely in speed that the Darracq cars 
showed superiority, but in the manner in which the brakes 
operated at the corners, and the way in which the cars accelerated 
after taking the corners. To those who saw the race it will be 
obvious that there can be no question but that such tests as 
these render it possible to find out the weak parts of a caf. 
If a car is capable of such excessive strain, it is undoubtedly 
much more likely to be immune from trouble in the ordinary 
course of events. 

The principal hill climb in Europe was won by a Sunbeam 
car against the best of the European makes, and set up a new 
record in speed for this climb. 

With regard to racing for the coming year, your board have 
decided not to build any new racing cars on behalf of the 
Sunbeam Company. Our reason for this is that we consider we 
have all the experience we require for the next year or two, 
only our French company will take part this year in any inter- 
national racing events. There can be no question that the 
present position of our Company in France owes a great deal to 
its continued racing successes, and your board consider it wo' 
be injurious to the French. business to abandon racing there 
altogether. 

During the past year your board has been continually engaged 
in investigating the position of each individual company so as to 
cut down all expenditure to a minimum and amalgamate the 
different staffs in view of more economical working. 

After the Chairman had replied to various questions, the report 
and accounts were adopted, with only one dissentient. 
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Company Meeting 


Gas Light and Coke 


ompany 


THE GOVERNMENT’S ELECTRICITY SCHEME 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ANALYSIS 


Tue GENERAL Mertinc of the Proprietors of Tue Gas Licut 
aww Coke Company was held on February 5. Mr. D. Milne 
Watson (the Governor) presided. He said: 

The past year has been one of considerable anxiety. Early in 
the year it became apparent that it would be impossible to 
maintain the price of gas at the figure we had been charging 
since June, 1923, as we were met with a most serious slump in 
the market for residuals, more especially in respect of coke. 
The price of coke fell away, especially in the export market, 
and we had no alternative but to raise the price of gas per 
therm from 8.6d. to 9.4d. from June last. This increase in 
price brought about a reduction in the dividend for the second 
half of the year from £5 6s. 8d. to £4 17s. 4d. under the 
sliding scale. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the price of gas, we have had 
an increase in business of nearly 4 per cent., of which 1 per 
cent. represents gas supplied in bulk to the Brentford Company. 

There has also been a very satisfactory increase of 14,000 in 
the number of consumers and of 92,000 in the number of gas 
stoves sold and let on hire. 


Capita, SPENT ON EXPANSION. 


We have spent nearly £600,000 on capital account, the chief 
items being for showrooms, two new ships and additional mains 
and service pipes, meters and stoves. We have credited the 
Capital Account with £83,000 for depreciation, etc. There has, 
therefore, been a nett increase of capital expenditure of about 
half a million, bringing our debit balance on Capital Account to 
£855,000. The reason for this growth of expenditure is the enor- 
mous increase in our business—an increase of nearly 11 per cent. 
in two years, which in a business of our magnitude means a very 
large figure. That the Company is in a position to require the 
expenditure of additional capital to the extent shown is a very 
healthy sign, and an indication of the large development of our 
business. 

The higher price of gas, even with the increase in sale, did 
not make up the loss in revenue from residuals, and there is a 
decrease in the balance carried to nett revenue of £115,000. 
After paying a dividend of 45 6s. 8d. for the first half-year and 
£4 17s. 4d. for the second half year, we are carrying forward 
£108,000, as against £223,000 last year. 


Tue GoverNMENT’s ELEcTRICITY SCHEME. 


There is one question above all others in the minds of gas 
shareholders to-day, and that is the Government’s proposals 
regarding electricity. There has been much talk about elec- 
tricity during the past few years, and the three parties in turn 
—Liberal, Labour and Conservative—have all shown themselves 
interested in the subject. Early last year the present Government 
appointed a special committee, of which Lord Weir was chair- 
man, to consider proposals with regard to the reorganization of 
the electrical industry, and in due course it was announced 
that this committee had come to certain conclusions. These 
conclusions were not made public, but from what was said it 
became quite apparent that the recommendations were of a very 
drastic character. I felt it my duty as your Chairman, and also 
as president of the National Gas Council, to call attention to the 
question at various public meetings during the summer, and 
particularly protested against anything in the way of a subsidy 
being given to the electrical industry. 

We now know from the Prime Minister what the proposals 
of the Government are on broad lines, and we are given to 
understand definitely that it is the intention of the Government 
‘0 introduce a Bill early this Session dealing with the subject. 

The main outlines of the scheme are that the country is to 
be covered by a gridiron of electric transmission cables, that 
sneration is to be concentrated at a few selected stations to 
take the place of a large number of small generating stations, 
and that the frequency, at present varying in different parts of 
the country, is to be rendered uniform. These proposals are 
fundamental and very far-reaching. 


Tue Position oF tHE Gas INDUSTRY. 


The Gas Industry has no hostility to electricity per se, and 
realizes that electricity renders great important services to 
the community—in fact, our feelings towards the electrical 
industry are quite friendly. 

What do we then complain of? We complain of the State 
taking a particular industry under its wing to the detriment of 
another industry which has been long and firmly established, and 
which has every reason to be proud of its useful achievements. 
The gas industry has an honourable history extending over 110 
years, during which long time it has developed itself and carried 
out its duties without any assistance from the State. 


No Direct Sussipy. 


The Prime Minister has now assured us, and such assurance 
is satisfactory, that there will be no direct subsidy; on the other 
hand, however, he has definitely stated that State guarantees 
will be granted similar to those granted under the Trades 
Facilities Acts, a matter which may be of serious import to the 
gas industry. I think the Government should, in all fairness, 
be prepared to give equal financial assistance to the gas industry. 

In the meantime, the National Gas Council have appointed a 
strong committee to bring the views of the gas industry generally 
before the Government, especially on the questions arising out of 
the guarantees under the Trades Facilities Acts, and other points. 

We also complain that the Government should deliberately 
boost electricity. Many of the speeches which have been 
delivered upon the subject would lead one to believe that a re- 
organized system of electricity would cure most of the ills from 
which the country is suffering. I have pointed out over and 
over again that electricity, when used for power, enters very 
little into the cost of production in many of the important manu- 
factures of this country; and that although electricity is extra- 
ordinarily cheap on the north-east coast, where it is sold at as 
low a price as anywhere in America, the north-east coast has 
been for a long period in the deepest trade depression of any 
part of the country. 


Evectricity not a Cure ALt.”’ 


You will have observed that the Prime Minister also holds this 
view, and does not think that the industry of this country will be 
saved by electricity alone. He tells us that experts consider that 
the consumption of electricity should be more than doubled within 
the next fifteen years. In order to bring about such a condition 
of affairs it may be asked in what direction will the electricians 
seek to extend their activities. It is obvious that they must 
look to domestic heating and cooking. This is a field largely 
occupied by the gas undertakings of the country, who supply 
their consumers’ requirements in this respect much more 
efficiently than the electricians are able to do, and with much 
greater economy in the consumption of this country’s most valu- 
able asset—coal. 

In the case of gas production 80 per cent. of the heat units 
in coal are recovered, whereas in the case of electricity genera- 
tion only 20 per cent. are recovered, and under the most favour- 
able circumstances three to four times the amount of fuel would 
be consumed at an electricity generating station, as compared with 
a gas works, to deliver the same quantity of heat to the con- 
sumer. From the point of view of coal conservation, it would 
be thoroughly unsound if people were to be persuaded to take up 
electric heating instead of gas heating. 


Tue Great Nationat Services or Gas. 


We appeal for no favours, but we do ask the Government to 
give equal prominence to the gas industry. Politicians and 
others are constantly engaged in drawing rosy pictures of a future 
electrified England, no mention being made of the services gas is 
giving and is capable of continuing to give. They say no harm 
is going to be done to the gas industry if there is no subsidy. 
Do they not realize that this boosting of electricity is the most 
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valuable propaganda for that particular industry? Electricity has a 
clear field of its own for some purposes, and if this propaganda 
were limited to this we in the gas industry would have little to 
complain of, provided that the outstanding advantages of gas, 
particularly for heating and cooking, received the same promin- 
ence. Gas has occupied this field because of its efficiency, and 
it should be made clear to the public that this is so and that 
the Government are not intending, by the introduction of the 
Bill, to try to oust gas from its own particular province. 

If you did not know anything of the subject, you would imagine 
that nothing had been done, for instance, to reduce the smoke 
evil, and that the country was waiting for the development of 
electricity before this particular question could be tackled. Is it 
realized that there must be well over ten million gas fires and 
cookers in use in this country, and that the cleaner atmosphere 
to which we are now becoming accustomed is largely due to 
this fact? 

It may be that super-stations, and one system of frequency 
is the way to deal with electricity in this country, and it may 
be necessary to reorganize the electrical industry. In any case, 
whatever the Government decide to do, let them see that it is 
done without injuring another industry that is performing its 
duty in the service of the community. 


An AppPEAL FOR Farr Pray. 

The propaganda that is going on has already seriously injured 
the security of Gas Stocks. The price of our stock has fallen 
since the Government campaign began in December from 88 to 81, 
and it is the same in many other companies. Nor does it end 
with the Stock. Constant reference to, and praise of, electricity 
tends to have an influence on the consumer’s mind, giving him 
a prejudice against gas. 

The Prime Minister and the Government, realizing these diffi- 
culties, might do a great deal to reassure both the shareholders 
and consumers by openly stating their appreciation of the ser- 
vices rendered by gas in the past and the necessity for its 
continued use in the future, and by pledging themselves that the 
Bill should contain such safeguards as may be necessary to pro- 
tect gas against unfair competition. 


Tue Nrep ror Curae 

What is wanted much more than anything else in this country 
is cheap coal. On coal is based the prosperity of all our great 
industries. It is a question which is all-important, and is right 
at the base of all national prosperity. The supply of electricity 
is no doubt an important question in this country, but it is not 
to be compared with that of coal. 

During the past year the coal industry has been going through 
an unprecedented crisis. As you know, the Government set up 
a Coal Commission to inquire inte the state of the industry 
after granting the subsidy. I attended and gave evidence on 
behalf of the gas industry. As long as the coal industry is in 
a state of unrest, there is no chance of the country returning 
to prosperity. Any form of uncertainty does an incalculable amount 
of harm, not only at home but abroad, and it is to be earnestly 
hoped that some means will be found of getting the coal industry 
out of its difficulties, and that speedily. Until this question is 
settled there is little hope of a trade revival in this country. 

The amalgamation with the Brentford Company is now com- 
pleted, and, I believe, has opened up a very bright prospect for 
all concerned. A large outlay will be required for the develop- 
ment of the district of Brentford, and we are now actively 
engaged in making preparations to meet the demand which we 
anticipate will come along in due course. 

1 believe that the principle underlying amalgamation is, in 
general, sound, and I hope to see an increased number of amal- 
gamations in the gas industry. I am sure it will tend to greater 
efficiency and cheaper gas. 


Tue Importance oF Goop SHOWROOMS. 

In these days, when we have electricity knocking at the door, 
it is absolutely essential that it should be clearly demonstrated 
that gas can be used not only efficiently but artistically. Being an 
old industry, it is apt to be assumed that it is not adaptable to 
modern conditions, and the only way to combat this idea is to 
show actually what can be done in practice. I hope that you 
will see for yourselves how artistically and efficiently gas can be 
used both for heating and lighting. We have erected new show- 
rooms at Seven Sisters Road and Golders Green, and are shortly 
opening new showrooms at Church Street, Kensington, which I 
trust will be worthy of the Company. 


Goop Retations with Great VALUE 
or Co-PARTNERSHIP 

Our relations with our employees continue to be very satis- 
factory. I cannot allow this occasion to pass without once more 
calling attention to Co-partnership. In Co-partnership, properly 
applied, we have one of the most promising solutions in the 
industrial difficulties in this country. In some industries it may 
be difficult of application ; but if it is really earnestly desired by 
those who are in control of big businesses to bring schemes of 
this kind into operation, a way out of the difficulties can be 
found. No one imagines that Co-partnership can show great 
benefits either to the business or individual in two or three 
years. Everything must have a beginning; and if once begun 
the effect will soon be felt. Under our scheme, which started 


in 1909, we have 13,000 co-partners, and the amount of stock 
held by them is £575,000. 


We have increased our fleet by putting two new ships into 
commission, which will mainly be used in connection with 
Fulham Works, and we have every reason to believe this va 
be of considerable economy to the Company. 

Efforts are being made at the present moment to increase the 
use of tar for road-making purposes, and this Company igs 
porting those efforts in various ways. + 


A Recorp Day’s Ourput. 

The working results have been very good during the year 
and all the staff and workmen have worked excellently. They 
were all tested very much on December 4, when we had a 
record output of gas. It was a cold dark day, and the demand 
for gas was unprecedented. The output was 946,160 therms (or 
189,232,000 c. it.), as against the maximum of 830,785 therms 
(or 166,157,000 c. ft.) on December 10, 1924, referred to at the 
last meeting. This was equal to nearly 14 per cent. increase 
This demand was met without unduly straining our powers, and 
the consumer had the gas he required at full pressure. 

As already mentioned, owing to the price of gas having been 
increased, the dividend has been reduced to £4 17s. 4d. This 
exactly equals the pre-war dividend. When our standard price 
was revised by the Board of Trade two or three years ago, we 
were given a standard price of 11d. per therm which, with the 
actual price charged of 8.6d., allowed a dividend of £5 6s. 8d, to 
be paid. This dividend was evidently considered then a fair one 
for the Company. Owing to the drop in residuals, however, we 
were unable to continue to pay that dividend. Therefore we 
thought it right to apply for a revision of our standard price, 
We have been most modest in our application, and have asked 
for a standard price of 11.4d. per therm only. The London 
County Council, the City of London and the Middlesex County 
Council have signified their agreement. The Board of Trade, 
however, will hold an inquiry into the matter, but I hope that 
the result will be that our application will be granted, and that 
we shall be enabled to pay a slightly higher dividend. 

The Company have also lodged a Bill in Parliament with 
regard to further Capital powers and as to a dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock, as well as other matters. 


Tue REPORT AND ACCOUNTS WERE ADOPTED 
At subsequent Extraordinary Meetings the shareholders 
sanctioned the raising of additional money by the creation and 
issue of Debenture Stock ‘under the Company’s Acts, and approved 
the Company’s Bill now before Parliament. 


Company Meeting 


HOME & COLONIAL STORES 


A YeEAR OF PROGRESS 

Tue Annuat GENERAL Mertinc of the Home and Colonial 
Stores, Limited, was held on February 11 at 2 Paul Street, 
Finsbury, E.C. 

Mr. H. B. Emery (chairman snd managing director) presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
that the net profit for the year amounted to £424,149. Dealing 
with the general situation, the Chairman said the shipping strike 
in Australia and New Zealand, which had delayed the ship 
ment of butter, was settled in November, and the prospect of 
large supplies coming to this country had caused the market to 
fall considerably in December. Just now the Dairy Produce Con- 
trol Boards in Australia and New Zealand were withholding 
and storing a portion of their output of butter and cheese which 
would normally now be finding its way to the British markets, 
and, at the same time, were holding and storing for definite 
prices further supplies as they arrived in this country. That, 
presumably, was with the intention of keeping retail values at 
what those boards considered a proper level throughout the 
season. He, however, deprecated such a policy in a normal 
season such as there was every reason to believe the present 
would prove. If both those Dominions hoped year by year still 
further to popularize their products and increase their output, 
any policy which had for its object the upholding of prices 
would, to some extent, defeat its own ends, and be detrimental 
to the Dominions. In his long experience of markets, he con- 
sidered that to interfere in any way with the laws of supply 
and demand generally ended one way. He would ask the 
Dairy Produce Boards to bear in mind that the United Kingdom 
was not only their largest but a very willing customer; it 
would be a pity if the people of this country, who were now 
demanding Empire goods, should, later, be forced to the con- 
clusion that the ultimate purpose of such organization was to 
extract the last possible penny for the produce sent to this 
country. The Company’s buyers, as usual, had done well, with 
the result that they had been able to supply the public with 
goods at a profit per pound weight of under three-eighths of 4 
penny; that was to say, approximately one-eighth of a penny 
paid the fixed dividends, and one farthing the ordinary dividend, 
reserves and so forth. The explanation of their profits—particu- 
larly the large increase—was that the Home and Colonial 
possessed a very attractive name, and very attractive shops, with 
the result that the stock was turned over many times, volume 
and profit advancing together. With results such as he had 
placed before them they, of course, welcomed the appointment of 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


— 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
Nest Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (February 15, 16 and 17.) 


BETTY COMPSON and JACK HOLT in 
EVE’S SECRET” 


HELENE CHADWICK and CLIVE BROOK in 
“ THE WOMAN HATER” 
SONG CARTUNES. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE HAND, BY CHEIRO, etc. 


Net Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (February 18, 19 and 20.) 


REGINALD DENNY in 
CALIFORNIA STRAIGHT AHEAD 


“MEN AND WOMEN” 


starring RICHARD DIX, CLAIRE ADAMS and NEIL HAMILTON, 


(Courtesy of D. W. Griffith.) 
FELIX, ete. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays & Saturdays at 2.15 


GLO 


Evenings 8.30. 


BE THEATRE. Gerrard 8724-5 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 


ALL THE KING’S HORSES 
IRENE VANBRUGH. ALLAN AYNESWORTH 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Ger. 4032 


Every Evening at 8.30 (until Saturday, March 27) 
WITH ORIGINAL LONDON CAST. 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
By Rutland Boughton and Fiona Macleod. 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2.30 


£200 CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full 


Literary 


particulars, post free. Address: Mr. Arthur 

Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 

s, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No reading 
Established 1898. 


Miscellaneous 


INTER TENNIS and BADMINTON COACHING.— 
Covered Courts. Write, Box 913, Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, W.C.2. 


P and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. _ 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. 14, Cockspur 
S.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, enhall 8t., E.G 
EL, Agenis, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Medicine The Best Remedy known for 
Always COUGHS, COLDS 
Dr. COLLIS” BROWNE. INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 
Acts like a Charm ia ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
DIARRHEA, COLIC 4 True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


ic TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of a!l Chemists, U3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


OOKS.—Tom Paine’s Political and Miscellaneous Works, 

1819, 2 vols., 42s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, Sacred and 

Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost 
£:15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John Kettlewell, only 50 
done, 22s.; Posthumous Poems, by Algernon Chas. Swinburne, 
edited by Gosse, 1917, only 300 done, 30s.; Sportsman in Ire- 
land, 1897, 25s.; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old Dramatists, 
18 vols., scarce, £5 5s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d. ; 
pub. 25s. ; Alken'’s Coloured Prints, ‘‘ Cockfighting,’’ 4 for £15, 
1841; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, 415; 
Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., 1875, £6 6s. ; London Tradesmen’s Cards 
of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s. ; The Uncol- 
lected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine 
Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s. ; Les Aventures du Chevalier 
De Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, 
£3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 
2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Sporting Magazine from 1826, with 
many rare plates, 27 vols., bound in 22, £10 10s.; Hannay Sex 
Symbolism in Religion, with an Appreciation by Sir George 
Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘* Kirriemuir ”’ 
Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, 
Dryburgh Edition,’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Thackeray’s Works, 
nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘* Vailima ” 
Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains 
on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. Baxer’s Great Book Snop, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic 
Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy 
Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; Yet Again. Ist Edit., 1909; 
Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River 
Thames, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revised, 1901 ; 
Way of All Flesh, 1903. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (old); 2s. each tooth on Vulcanite ; 
. on Silver; 6s. on Gold. No misleading prices. Cash 
by return.—Dental Works, Carlton, Notts. Bankers, 


Midland. 


AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS Cheap.—Apply, 


ady C. Milnes, Gaskell Abbey, Much Wenlock, 
Salop. 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 
of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or 
_ rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
ion, Edmonton, N. 
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A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of Ir } wad ( 


saving which for convenience and advantage _ FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life ee ee eee 
Assurance combined with Investment. OVER 60,000 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824, 


Please help us to maintain a service which is the natural 
outcome of our maritime position and splendidly embodies 
the spirit of our race. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD., wore cooked Oy 


Will you help the men who continually illustrate these 


HO RN . qualities, and who 
We neither ots for nor receive one penny from the State, —— 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION” Ne 
|____Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Gress Road, London, W.C.2 — 
NO’ 
~ Visiters te London (and Residents) should use 
= DARLINGTON ’S 
— Very emphatically tops them all."—Dairy Grarnic. 
AND Sir fa. Sth Edition Revised, 
eM, ENVIRONS. 30 Mapsand Plans. 80 Illustrations, T 
tha, 
= . ’ VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVI 
RAMS, VALLEY | THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
bi 2), LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
= 2) BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE TH 
Y 2/. ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE M 
fil Llangollen—Darlington, Losdea—Simpkin’s. Paris aud New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. El 
1s. FEBRUARY 1s. 
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